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Protect yourself by asking for“ PEER-HO” 


goods whenever you 


Harness, Fly Nets 
Blankets, Horse Collars 


or horse of any kind, The reputation of 

the “ -HO” corporation has been estab- 

lished by over twenty years’ fair dealing, im- 

wered methods and honest goods, 

‘authorize the dealer who sells you “PEER-HO” 

of. any kind, to replace any that are defective in 

if your dealer does not earry the “PEER-HO” coode 

ask hirr. to write us for our catalog which will be forwarded 

to him at once, 


Pierson & ee Co., Detroit, Mich. 





ONLY $10.00 


+ ag es eee. oe 


teed b 
ca rg29-50 up; Sentice 
up’ Farm Wagons $40.00 
e trust honest people 
iented in alt pete at the world. 


Write For FREE GATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 452 East St. Louis, Mi. 

















MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION. 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE , TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB,MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
DISEASES 
TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 





Houses, Barns, 


protes. In use 66 years. Official 
range. Low prices will surprise ae Write 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 268 Plymouth 





BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE pusens. Delivered FREE, for 
all colors, ane SAVE Dealers’ 
iy Endorsed 


by the 
for Samples. 
St., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 








*R. B. SLOCUM, U 8S DEPT OF AGRI 


Because farmers must take milk or 
cream at frequent intervals to the 
creamery, this agency is especially 
well suited to obtain fresh eggs. The 
creamery which has called forth this 
writing is privately owned, It is es- 
sentially co-operative. Its owner and 
manager is a far-sighted business 
man, who sees that the increased agri- 
cultural prosperity of the community 
will eventually be to his advantage. In 
consequence he is content to take a 
small profit for himself and to pay as 
liberally as possible for both cream 
and eggs.. At present about 135 farm- 
ers are taking advantage of his 
method. 

The agreement is in substance as 
follows: For the privilege of selling 
eggs to the creamery company and 
getting a market established for guar- 
anteed fresh eggs, I, the undersigned, 
hereby pledge myself to comply in 
every way with the following rules: 
I agree to deliver eggs that will not 
be to exceed eight days old, and to be 
gathered twice every day> Eggs to 
be of uniform size; no undersize or 
oversize; to be elean and to be Kept in 
a cool, dry cellar; brown eggs in one 
carton and white eggs in rnother, and 
so marked. Each egg staniped on the 
side and carton on the top. I agree 
not to sell any eggs marked with the 
creamery company’s trademark to 
anyone else but the creamery com- 
pany, and to return stamps_and other 
supplies furnished in case I should 
decide to discontinue to sell eggs to 
the creamery company. 

The separation of brown and white 
eges serves two purposes. It pre- 
motes uniformity and greater attrac- 
tiveness of appearance, and encour- 
ages the keeping of the breeds which 
lay white eggs, because the creamery 
owner pays during the spring months 
1 cent more for white eggs than for 
brown. He feels that his market will 
pay a premium for white eggs in 
the mear future, so he wishes to stim- 
ulate keeping one class of chickens 
to insure a uniform product. 

To every person signing the agree- 
ment a small rubber stamp is given 
for stamping the eggs and the con- 
tainer. This stamp plays an important 
part in the system of marketing. It 
contains the name of the creamery, 
the creamery brand and a serial num- 
ber for each producer. By means of 
this stamp on each egg and on each 
package it is possible to trace the 
product back to the individual pro- 
ducer, and in consequence to place 
the blame for any carelessness or poor 
quality.. A repetition of any offense 
of this nature may be sufficient ground 
for refusing to handle the eggs of that 
particular producer. 

When the creamery patron signs the 
agreement, and at such times there- 
after as may be necessary, he is fur- 
nished with a supply of cartons in 
addition to the rubber stamp. These 
are the ordinary one-dozen size paste- 
board egg boxes, so shaped they may 
be packed in a regular 30-dozen egg 
ease. As the eggs are gathered the 
elean, good sized ones are stamped 
and placed in the cartons. When a 
carton is filled.it is stamped on its 
upper side. 

When the farmer comés to the 
ereamery he brings as many cartons 
of eggs as he has. The man in charge 
of the creamery examines the pack- 
ages and gives the farmer a check for 
the eggs delivered. The cartons are 
then packed in substantial returnable 

égg cases and shipped to 
market by express. Shipping charges 
are paid by the consignee. The labor 
and cost: of handling the eggs at the 
creamery are thus reduced to a min- 
imum. Bggs are mever candied, re- 


*Abstract of paper in bureau of 
animal industry 26th annual report. 
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ante being placed on the farmer ts 


bring in good eggs. 
dling, including the cost of the c 
(about .% cent), is estimated to be 


cent a dezen. The farmer feels boung 7 


to be particular, knowing that 
carelessness can .be traced back tg 
him, and realizing that ine 


to dispose of his eggs in this manner, 

The creamery happens to be locate} 
within easy shipping distance of 
Duluth, which was chosen as a mar- 
ket for the eggs. One of the best 
grocery stores was. already handling 
butter made by the creamery, and was 
glad to take the eggs. The eggs 
therefore, pass through only one 
dealer between creamery and con- 
sumer. These eggs, because fresh, 
were soon in great demand by the cug- 
tomers of this store, and, although 
sold for several cents a dozen more 
than other eggs handled, were always 
taken in preference. During the year 
and a half this store has handled the 
eges only two complaints have been 
made as to quality. It is also sig- 
nificant that the demand has greatly 
increased, and that persons living on 
the opposite side of the city make 
special trips to this store solely to buy 
some of these eggs. 


Advantages Over Old System 
Previous to the inauguration of this 


any 


The cost of hay. 4 
carton’ a 


thus <8 
jeopardizes his chances of continuing § 


w 


method the farmers traded their eggs ~ 


at the general store for merchandise~ | 


in the usual manner. When the cream- 
ery first began to handle eggs this 
innovation was looked upon with dis- 
favor by the merchants, who feared 
they would lose some trade because 
the farmers received cash for their 
product. Gradually, however, they 
have come to realize that as the 
method has brought a greater return 
to the community for its egg:, it has 
helped to increase the general pros- 
perity, and that under these circum- 
stances their trade improved rather 
than degenerated. Im consequence 
they have come to favor the step 
heartily, to feel a pride in it, and 
finally to feel grateful for being re- 
Heved of the necessity of handling the 
eggs. 

The advantage to the farmers has 
come about in two ways: First, it has 
increased the price paid by compelling 
an improvement in quality, by selling 
more directly to the consumer, and 
by establishing a reputation for eggs 
sold under the cr.amfery rand. Sec- 
ond, it has brought the realization 


4 


if 


“ 


£ 
- 


that poultry raising by the general 4 


farmer is profit-ble, that 
from this sourc: is considerable, and 
that it is capable of increase by keep- 
ing better fowls and giving 
better care. 

The increase in price the farmer 
realizes varies with the season. In 
the spring, 


and uniformly good in quality, the 


them | 


the income 7 


£ 


difference does not amount to over 2 | 


cents. 


as 10 cents. One December farmers ™ 
received 40 cents a dozen. Farmers in 7 


a@ village near by were receiving 23 


when eggs are plentiful g 


In winter it reaches as high :, 


2+ 


cents a dozen. There was, moreover, — 
absolutely no expense of marketing te © 


come out of this 40 cents, as even the 


s 


cartons in which the eggs were packed 
— 


were furnished by the creamery. 
In this particular, Minnesota village) 


Dlied the local demand. Im fact, only 
15 cases, or 450 dozen eggs, were? 


‘a 
the year just previous to marketing” 
by the new method eggs received by) 
the storekepers hardly more than sup "3 


shipped out of the village. In one] 


year under the new method $4000 was” 
paid out by the creamery for eggs 
all of which were shipped away. The= 
poultry business during the short time 
this method has been practiced is esti- 


mated to have more than doubled and_ 


to be still on the increase. 


i. 





Catalpa Posts Cheap—i uave raised | 


‘catalpe trees 15 or 2) years, and 


think Catalpa speciosa makes the” 
best post in the United States. I cal 


grow posts at a cost not exceeding; 
All through the north 


% cent each. 
western states they are planting cat 
talpa where the freeze is not too : 
cessive.—[Col J. C. Wade, Habersh 
founty, Ga. 
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AN AGRICULTURIST - | 


FARM—MARKETS—GARDEN=-HOME > 


‘Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and. Most. Noble Employment of Man”’’--Washington 


Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Office. 


Established 1842. 
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Cutting, Curing and Stering Hay 


With Modern Tools Hay Harvest No Longer Drudgery---Put Tools in Readiness Before Cutting Time---Different 
Storing Methods Compared---Making Quick Work of the Hay Harvest—Mow Storage Is to Be Preferred— 
How the Different Hay Varieties Are Treated--By Renick W. Dunlap of Ross County, Ohio 


HEN a boy I dreaded hay har- 


aw vest. It meant a long season 
of very hard work. It was one 
@ of those jobs that made me 


think of becoming a professional or city man. 
What a change in 25 years! Today instead 
of it being a long and very laborious task 
it is, with the use of modern haying machines, 
comparatively short, light and pleasant. The 
first thing I consider when hay harvest 
approaches is the machinery to be used in 
caring for the crop. I aim to use all modern 
machinery that will save time and labor. This 
list of tools will include a good mower, 
tedder, side delivery rake, hay loader and 
a good, strong, unloading equipment at the 
farm or shed. I prefer the slings to the 
fork for unloading, using. three slings to 
each load. 

All this machinery or equipment is over- 
hauled some time before harvest. If any 
repairs are needed, 


prefer cutting clover about the time it has 
passed full bloom. To be sure, it does not 
all bloom’at once. Some heads will be dead 
and others will be just coming into bloom 
when-the mower starts. The exact procedure 
depends upon the amount to be harvested 
and the help to be used. Sufficient help is 
employed to make the harvest as short as 
possibly consistent with economy. Often too 
few and occasionally- too many men are 
employed in farm work to get it done most 
economically. 


Cutting and Curing 


I usually start the mower at noon, running 
around land or portion of sufficient size to 
be cut in a half day. If there is good sun 
and some wind, the tedder is started about 
10 o’clock next day, and immediately after 
noon the side delivery rake is started, throw- 
ing two rows together. This is done in order 


two good men, better three, are needed to 
load. Three slings are used on each wagon. 
With good hay and medium long rows 15 
minutes is all the time necessary to get a 
load. This load is sent to the barn and the 
second wagon is loaded. By the time the 
second wagon is loaded and reaches the barn 
the first is unloaded, and when the first 
returns to the field the third is loaded. Three 
pulls of the team at the barn are required to 
do the unloading. My unloading equipment 
is very strong, and can be so adjusted that 
it is not necessary to draw each sling of hay 
to the high roof before it starts on its lateral 
journey to the mow. It goes no higher than 
is necessary to clear the hay already in the 
mow. This saves both power and time. My 
barn, of course, has no cross ties to hinder. 
Enough hay is cut each day to keep the 
force busy. The method I have described 
for harvesting clover is much the same ag 

that employed for a 





or likely to be needed 
before the harvest is 
over, they are pro- 
cured in advance, so 
that when the time 
comes to begin every- 
thing will be in 
readiness. This prep- 
aration I consider 
very essential. If 
everything is in good 
order to start and 
repairs or parts most 
likely to break are on 
hand, I am reason- 
ably sure of getting 
my crop. harvested 
in good time, provid- 
ing, of course, the 
weather is at all 
satisfactory for the 
work. 

I have stored hay 
in various ways. 
Ha-ve stacked or 
ricked in the field, 
with and without 
boards, metal or 
patent covering and 
put it in hay sheds 
and barns. I am very 
sure it is a great loss ity. 
to stack or rick any 
kind of hay, and 
especially the clovers, and not provide extra 
covering. I now have a large basement barn 
in which I store all my hay, and feed it in 
boxes on cement floors in basement of this 
barn. “I have had total loss in stacking hay 
in the open without protection. Timothy 
will keep fairly well when properly stacked, 
but as to clover I prefer leaving it on the 
grourd as a fertilizer, rather than stacking 
it with the intention of keeping it any great 
length of time. For my purpose, feeding, I 





Field Peas Occupy an Important Place 


Pictured here is a stretch of field peas. 


‘land same as mower. 


to have a heavier windrow. With the heavy 
windrow the loader works better and not so 
much driving is necessary to get a load, I 
prefer the loader, which takes hay out of 
the windrow rather than from the swath. 
The tedder and rake are started around the 
This is done in order 
to handle .that portion first which. was 
cut first. — : 

I now have three wagons ready to begin 
loading. A boy will do for the driver and 


> 





Among Forage Crops ie 


For inducing a cow to give milk abundantly: 
there is no crop ahead of this unless it be alfalfa, the queen of all the crops. Field peas to 
do their best should be planted on well-prepared land, of good fertility, and free from acid- 
This last is to enable the root_ bacteria abundant development. The peas should 
be planted early in the spring and covered from 2 to 4 inches deep. 


mixture of clover and 
timothy and timothy 
alone. The main dif- 
ference is that it does 
not require so much 
time for these to 
cure. My mixed hay 
I usually harvest im- 
mediately after my 
wheat harvest. At 
that time the timothy 
is about right, but 
the clover a little too 
old. I use the mam- 
moth clover for 
mixed hay. It does 


the crimson red. This 
mixture makes very 
good hay for horses 
and cattle. It is not 
desirable for cows. 
The mammoth clover 
does not make good 
hay when used alone. 
It is entirely too 
coarse. My crop of 
timothy I aim to har- 
vest just after - the 
bloom disappears. 
Our experiment sta- 
tions teach that at 
this time we get less 
quality but more 
quantity than when harvested earlier, but 
for practical results in feeding I prefer the 
later harvest. The timothy harvest is the 
least difficult of all. Some days we can cut 
in the morning and mow in the afternoon. 
There is danger of getting all hays too dry, 
and especially is this true regarding timothy. 

Alfaifa is, to me, the most valuable hay 
I grow and it is: also ‘the most difficult to 
harvest. I never start the mower in alfalfa 


- until the dew has completely dried: rain is 
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SUCCESS WITH CROPS 





not so damaging as dew. After the plant 
has thoroughly wilted, but not dried, the 
tedder is used. It is left in. this condition 
until it dries sufficiently to rake well. With 
good sun and wind this will only be a few 
hours.: The revolving or sulky rake is used 
to rake it in windrow. From the windrow 
it is usually put in cocks of medium size and 
left for a few days to dry, so as to make it 
safe to put in the barn. The reason I do not 
use the side delivery rake is that this rake 
will cause too many of the leaves to shatter 
or fall off. I want to retain the leaves, for 
they are'the most valuable part of the hay. 
Alfalfa well cocked will turn rain much better 
than clover, but not so well as timothy. I 
have never used canvas covers for my alfalfa, 
but think I shall do so this year. 

Very seldom, if ever, do I complete my 
hay harvest. without rain and have some wet 
hay to contend with it.’ Close attention and 
good judgment are needed to save hay in good 
order after being rained on. There is more 
danger from sunburn. When wet in the wind- 
row alfalfa or clover is very difficult to redry. 
If the hay is still in the swath, I start the 
tedder as soon as the top dries and very 
soon thereafter the rake. That in the wind- 
row must be scattered by hand. I keep in 
mind the fact it is always safe to mow or 
store dry hay and always more or less dan- 
gerous to store it damp. 


SECOND CROP POTATOES 


*JOHN W. HALL, MABYLAND 


In my experience the success of the potato 
crop depends in a large measure upon begin- 
ning in time. From one to two years is 
none too long a time to spend in preparation 
for the crop. Potatoes can be grown with 
varying success on soils of different kinds. 
but the ideal potato soil is between a sandy 
loam and a clay loam well drained. If con- 
ditions are favorable, potatoes can be grown 
on any kind of sod, but I have never found 
any sod so good as the red clover. 

To secure the best results from any kind 
of soil, the land should be covered during 
the fall with a coat of barnyard manure, 
from 50 to 100 one-horse loads to the acre, 
evenly and finely spread over the soil and all 
plowed in the fall and so remain until early 
in. the spring. If not convenient to haul and 
spread the manure in the fall this can be 
done in the early spring. Land manured 
the previous year often grows crops of pota- 
toes without additional fertilizers. 

Before. planting it is of great importance 
to pulverize the soil thoroughly. I use a 
harrow and let the teeth sink deep. If the 
soil is lumpy, I roll it and repeat the harrow- 
ing and rolling as often as necessary to get 
it in perfect condition. The extra labor will 
pay and pay well. I never work the soil 
while it is wet. It is better to wait several 
days or a week. I prefer waiting in -the 
spring until after March 25 to commence 
planting potatoes. Rows are made 2% to 3 
feet apart, with sets 10 to 12 inches apart in 
the rows, 2 to 4 inches deep. In the event 
of drouth the deeper in reason they are 
planted the better will be the crop. 

A potato planter drops both potatoes and 
fertilizer. If planted by hand, I use from 
800 to 1500 pounds of fertilizer to the acre 
down the drills before -the potatoes are 
dropped; I sow the fertilizer and go down 
the row, mixing well both fertilizer and soil, 
then drop and cover the potatoes. A good 
potato fertilizer contains 2 to 3% ammonia, 
8% phosphoric acid, 10% of potash from 
muriate. : t 

Theories have been advanced, and various 
methods of cutting the seed have been recom- 
a 


“Abstract from. paper read before pracy’ 
society, 


e horticultural 


mended. Whole potatoes are recommended 
by some as giving best results. .My own expe- 
rience during several years on various kinds 
of soil leads me to advise cutting potatoes 
lengthwise with two good eyes on each piece. 
Only very large potatoes should be cut 
crosswise. 

Just before the plants appear I use the 
drag harrow or weeder on the rows stirring 
the soil well. This keeps down- weeds and 
grass. I have found the weeder one of the 
best tools to use in working potatoes. It 
can be used every few days, going up and 
down the rows, until the potatoes are 4 to 
6 inches high. This treatment makes the 
potato grow. Keep the cultivator running 
between the rows every week until the pota- 
toes blossom; then cultivation should cease, 
leaving a small ridge next the-row. 

To be successful in growing second crop 
seed potatoes, the land should be prepared 
ahead of planting. If sod is to be used, it 
should be plowed some time in advanee, so 
all the vegetable matter will be well rotted. 
Do not be in a hurry to plant. Wait until 
the first crop is well matured and the vines 
dead. This will be about the last of July or 
first of August. Leave the first crop in the 
ground until ready to plant. Then dig-and 
take to the shade to be cut. Belect the 
largest and smoothest potatoes and cut the 
seed the same as for the early crop. Large 
potatoes will come up much better than small 
ones and seed will not deteriorate, but will 
gradually improve. I do not plant in the 
heat of the day, but early in the morning 
and late in the evening, in freshly run rows. 
I work and cultivate the same as for the 
early crop. One cannot grow good crops of 
potatoes without good seed. The best early 
varieties are Crown Jewel, Irish Cobbler, 
Early Rose and Early Michigan. 


MERITS OF THE WEEDER 
H. D., PENNSYLVANIA 


Several years’ experience with the weedet 
in the corn and potato fields convince me 
that it is one of the most useful and indis- 
pensable tools in general use if properly 
handled. [I plant my seed corn in drills, 
and after the corn is drilled I go over the 
field with the cultivator, putting the large 
points next to the row and the smaller teeth 
on the outside, and set the teeth well down, 
throwing 4 and 5 inches of mellow soil on 
top of the corn row, making about 6 inches 
of soil on the corn. _With the ground pre- 
viously well pulverized, I find that a greater 
portion of cultivating can be done with the 
weeder, depending somewhat on weather con- 
ditions. Generally, four or five days after 
planting I begin with the weeder and keep 
it going about twice weekly until the corn 
is 6 inches high. I drive diagonally across 
the field and the next time cross these marks 
the same way. By doing this I do not go 
lengthwise of the row at all. It is surprising 
how little corn the -weeder will tear out. 
After going ‘over it the second time the 
ridges over the corn row are torn down, 
the crust is broken, millions of young weeds 
destroyed, and the surface is as smooth and 
level as if raked with a garden rake. If the 
weeder is used without a good covering for 
the seed, it seems to loosen up the young 
plants and make a good bait for all kinds 
of birds. I have often watched and often 
wonder how few plants are pulled out or 
tramped with the horse, and when time 
comes for harvesting, I often wish that the 
weeder had torn more of the plants out. 

After the corn reaches 6 inches in hight 
I lay the weeder aside and give one culti- 
vation with the cultivator or harrow, and I 
find I can raise better corn and fodder than 
any of my. neighbors who use the large culti- 
vators several times in the season. I use 
care, and do not use the weeder on the corn 


_we give. 


when it is wet, nor do I let it drag aes or 
trash. I never use the roller..after corn is 
planted, as the weeder does not follow the 
roller to good advantage. I very seldom 
find it necessary to do any replanting, but 
generally go through the field and cut out a 
large quantity of surplus stalks. 


LARGE PROFITS IN TOMATOES 


J. H, HAYNES, INDIANA 


On a test of 100 plants, with extra care 
and an early market, I realized $70, or 70 
cents to the plant. On a test of one 
acre raised for the cannery at $7 per 
ton, $305 was realized, although quite a lot 
were sold in the early market before they 
began canning. This helped swell the amount 
to $305. In the very early market tomatoes 
command 8 1-3 to 10 cents per pound. For 
two or three weeks following they will bring 
from 5 te 7 cents per pound, and never run 
below 2 cents for good table fruits. 

By proper care and management the first 
tomatoes can be ready for market by August 
1. I have sold them as early as July 26, in 
a latitude of 41 degrees. With this early 
start the entire crop can be disposed of before 
the ordinary crop comes in market and at 
paying prices. 

How to Secure These Results 


A great deal depends on the grower. He 
must have energy, tact and discretion in his 
work. Of soils I recoramend a good friable 
soil, fairly rich, with a southern exposure 
and protection from cold winds. It should 
not be subject to excessive moisture at any 
time. Plants should be transplanted twe or 
three times before being set in open ground. 
This makes strong, stocky plants at field 
planting time. They should not be allowed 
to become chilled or stunted in any way. 
Chilled or stunted plants are unfit for profit- 
able use at any time. Watering of plants 
should be avoided. Planis that require 
watering are standing still in growth, and 
this is not right. They should be kept in a 
growing state from first to last. One week 
lost in getting a field to growing properly 
means a week’s lower prices in the season. 

We give ample room to our plants by 
planting 4% feet apart each way. This gives 
each plant 20 square feet and requires 2200 
plants te the acre. By May 10 plants should 
be ready for the field if weather will insure 
safety in transplanting. If it does not we 
hold them a few days longer. 

Cultivation is done with a five-tooth culti- 
vator, using the hilling shovels on the rear 
arms at last cultivations in order to slightly 
hill the plants. Shallow cultivation is all 
The tomato root runs iaterally 
under the surface, and deep cultivation. will 
disturb the growth by tearing loose the roots 
and rootlets. We cultivate once a week. As 
the plants grow and spread out we narrow 
our cultivator. After plants grow to cover 
most of the surface, all plowings are dropped 
and weeds kept down, if mecessary, by hand 
and hoe. We allow our tomatoes to ripen 
on the vine. Pulling half ripe and ripening 
in the house is both a loss in time and weight. 

At the last plowing if 100 pounds of nitrate 
of. soda is scattered around the plants and 
then when the fruit begins to turn another 
100. pounds is used in the same manner, the 
tomatoes will ripen more rapidly, be of a 


better color and more solid. The soda will 


create dampness in the soil and throw out 
nitrogen, so essential to plant growth. The 
cost, about $7, will be paid ‘back fourfold. 

A good tomato plant should yield 30 pounds 
or one-haif bushel, at a low estimate. For 
an acre. of 2200 plants at this rate of yield 
and the common price, 25 cents for cannery 
purposes or from 2 cents to 10 cents per. 
pound for the markets, the tomato is a = 
prostebie crop to- sigecpe 33 ; 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
ON THE FARM? 


LIME AND FEED 


A West Virginia subscriber wants to know 
what effect lime has on land and how it 
should be used. The important contribution 
that lime makes to the land is in keeping 
it pure and wholesome for bacterial life. 
Many of the useful bacteria are unable to 
subsist in sour or acid soils. Lime when 
applied corrects this acidity, thus making it 
possible for bacteria to live in the soil. 
Included among our most useful bacteria 
are those that make their homes on the roots 
of the legumes. They are the ones that take 
nitrogen out of the air and store it in the 
soil by means of the root tubercles or nodules 
that are to be found on the legume roots 
in the sweet, wholesome soils. 

In most instances clover failures are due 
to an acid condition of the soil. If limed 
thoroughly, clover will grow. With clover 
and lime, rich soils will be made better and 
poor soils will be made more productive. It 
is a fact that our limestone soils are in the 
end the most productive; and as calcium is 








one of the elements of plant food, it stands 
to reason that lime is a contributor to the 
food supply of plants in the soil. Some 


experiments made by Prof Thorne of the Ohio 
station emphasize this idea,.in addition to 
the value of lime as a soil sweetener. 
Different kinds of lime may be used. Marl 
is excellent for those regions where it is 
readily obtained. The carbonate of lime, or 











ground rock, is splendid and by many pre- 
ferred to other kinds. Then we have the 
ordinary quicklime, that may be water-slaked 
or air-slaked before applying to the land. At 
least: double the quantity of finely-ground 
limestone rock will be necessary. when com- 
pared with the usual application of water- 
slaked or air-slaked lime. Soils naturally 
deficient in lime will take anywhere from 1% 
to three tons of finely-ground rock to the 
acre, and anywhere from 500 to 2000 pounds, 
or even 4000 pounds of air-slaked lime or 
water-slaked lime. Finely-ground limestone 
rock may be applied at any time. The best 
time to apply the slaked forms is while the 
land is being prepared for some cultural crop, 
after the land has been plowed and somewhat 
smoothed with the harrow. It should be 
harrowed in quickly after being applied. 
If clover, alfalfa or any other legume is 
to be grown, the application of the lime some 


time previous to the seeding will be prefer- 


able. Correcting the acidity, or sweetening 
the soil, is not done in a moment, and for 
that reason an early application some weeks 
previous to sowing the seed is desirable. 


Some Feeding Questions Answered 


This same correspondent inquires as_ to 
the meaning of a balanced ration and of a 
nutritive ratio. Before defining these terms, 
a word of explanation is necessary. Our 
feeding stuffs contain certain ingredients— 
water, mineral matter, oil, cellulose and 
starch and protein. All of us are familiar 
with the water in’green plants, and the large 
decrease in dry plants. The mineral material 
represents the mineral elements taken from 
the soil by the growing plants. When ani- 














The Productive Perfection Tomato in‘ Full Fruitage 


The half-tone shows a splendid cluster of Perfection tomatoes. This is one of the 
finest varieties grown. It ripens early, is almost round, is perfectly smooth and very 
solid. The plant is enormously productive. and the fruit’ of the very best quality. 


it is a splendid variety for canning, market or family use. 
making it first-class for shipping; it is very attractive and sells well. © 
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The skin is tough, thus 





mals eat plants they utilize the mineral mate- 
rials in bone and flesh. - The other materials 
are the important constituents of the feeding 
stuffs. The oil or fat. or starches or carbo- 
hydrates, when eaten and assimilated, go to 
produce energy, heat and fat in the animal 
system. The protein goes to build up muscle 
and supplies the blood and contributes to the 
other vital functions of the body. 

A ration is balanced when the protein is 
supplied in corresponding proportion to the 
fats and starches. A ration may be balanced 
for one class of animals, but unbalanced for 
another. Good pasture grass is in itself a 
balanced ration. It contains but one pound 
of protein to 5.7 pounds of fats and starches. 
Stock hogs de very well on pasture grass 
while growing, but to be put in marketable 
condition they need a more concentrated food 
and one combining more of the starches and 
fats. This is obtained in corn. Corn con- 
tains nine parts fats and starches to one part 
of protein. For finishing hogs, corn is pretty 
close to being a balanced ration; but even 
then a little protein in the form of tankage 
or middlings will produce a more economical 
gain. Corn, on the other hand, is not a good 
food for dairy cows. It contains too much 
of the oils and starches. It lacks the milk 
producing qualities. Hence it is not at all 
a balanced feed for dairy cows. Cottonseed 
meal on the other hand contains a relatively 
large quantity of protein in proportion to its 
oil and starches. It is in itself unbalanced, 
because of the preponderance of protein. It 
contains what corn lacks. The two mixed 
together make a» good adjustment so far 
as the protein and carbohydrates and fats 
and fat material go. 

The objection to feeding corn and cotton- 
seed meal as an exclusive ration, even though 
the ingredients make a proper balance, lies 
in its excessive concentrated form. There is 
not bulk enough, consequently corn stover or 
corn silage or clover hay or any other rough- 
age material furnished, in addition to the 
corn and cottonseed meal, will provide the 
various constituents and provide a balanced 
ration. Pasture grass is the nearest single 
food that is balanced. Clover hay is nearly 
so, but an animal could not eat enough of it 
to get the proper amount of digestible mate- 
rial. To supply a balanced feed, therefore, 
means to mix several food substances: the 
grain materials are too concentrated, the 
coarse hays and stovers too bulky. Using 
some of the protein concentrates in connec- 
tion with some of the starchy concentrates 
and mixing them with a similar combination 
of roughage materials will furnish a balanced 
ration. Thug clover hay or alfalfa hay fed 
in connection with corn silage and cotton- 
seed meal or gluten meal and corn or beet 
pulp or bran or brewers’ grains or any form 
of these materials, will make a _ balanced 
ration. 


Important Crops in West Virginia 


I have an inquiry as to the foremost impor- 
tant crops grown in West Virginia. Well, 
there is the boy and girl crop; that certainly 
is the most important.’ There are other crops 
that receive more attention than this most 
important crop, but still the value of boys 
and girls is more than all the others put 
together. 

For the leading field crops corn naturally 
comes first, as it ought to in most states, 
because of its feeding value. Where there 
is a lot of feed there is live stock; and where 
there is live stock there is an opportunity 
for building up soils. The farm value of the 
corn crop in West Virginia last year was 
$16,266,000. Hay came second, with a farm 
value of $12,150,000; wheat third, with a farm 
value of ~ $5,230,000. Following wheat is 
tobacco, with a value at the farm of $1,318,- 
000, and then follows the oat crop, with a 


~ farm valne of $1,260,000.—[C. W. B. 
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CONVERTING CORN 


his Is Why! 


; Putting the matter as briefly as possible, the reasons for the 
absolute superiority of the 


United States Cream Separator 


over all other Separators, are as follows: 


The United States Separator employs a device for deliver- 
ing the incoming whole milk back of the cream wall, thus pre- 
venting any possible remixing of the cream with the skimmilk. 
This device is patented by us, and can be used on no other 
Cream Separator. 


The United States Separator employs a skimming device 
which by reason of its non-aligned channels, subjects the whole 
milk to a higher degree of cen al stress than any other 
skimming device. This, also, is our patent; it can be used on 
no other Cream Separator. 


The United States Separator, by reason 
of its highly efficient skimming device, can be 
thoroughly washed and made sanitary 
(as the records show) i in 10 seconds. Because 
the same principle is used in washing as in 
skimming. 

The United States Separator is built to 

a generation; and it does. Sixteen, 
seventeen and eighteen years of perfect work, 
is the record it has made. 


The United States Separator, by reason 
of its modern and skillful construction, is now 


the easiest running Separator built. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 





Study Your Wheat Before You Harvest It 


If the yield and quality are bad you must do better. If they are 
= it will pay you to make them better. A better fertilizer will 
do it. The usual wheat fertilizers do not contain enough 


POTASH 


Use 6 to 8 per cent. Potash, instead of 1 to 2, and balance 
the phosphoric acid of the bone or phosphate. 
Tell Your Dealer about this Now, before the fertilizer salesman 
arrives. Write us today for our two free books, ‘Fall Fertilizers” 
and" ‘Home Mixing.’ 
We seli Potash Saits in any amount from 1 bag (200 lbs.) ub, 
Vrite for prices, stating quanisty needed, 
PII nn egg KALI WORKS, Inc. 
Gomtinastel BNGe.. Ba a Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Bank Bidg., New Orleans 
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CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 
PROTEIN 33 Per Cent FAT 14 Per Cent 


Will keep indefinitely in a dry place. 
Obtain your winter feed at the lowest price. 
e are now quoting summer prices. 
Write us today for sample and quotations. 


‘GONTINENTAL CEREAL 60. rofic® 





PEORIA, ILL. 
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SILAGE FED STEERS DO WELL | 


An Iowa Test Proves Silage Is Excellent Feed for’ Beef Cattle. 
Shrinkage Is Not Large—Daily Gain Good—Steers Dress 
Well—Marketed by Iowa Experiment Station 4 


The Iowa experiment station re- 
cently marketed 40 choice two-year- 
old experimental steers which were 
used in a cattle feeding trial to dem- 
onstrate the practicability of silage 
feeding compared with clover. 

The rations fed in the four different 
lots were as follows: Lot 1, shelled 
corn, cottonseed meai, clover hay; 
Lot 2, shelled corn, cottonseed meal 
last 60 days only, clover hay and 
silage limited; Lot 3, shelled corn, cot- 
tonseed meal, clover hay and corn 
silage unlimited; Lot 4, shelled corn, 
cottonseed meal and corn silage un- 
limited. The feeds were valued as 
follows: Shelled corn 36 cents per 
bushel, cottonseed meal $28 per ton, 
élover hay $10 per ton, corn silage 
$2.50 per ton 

The general summary 
periment by lots follows: 

Resume 1910-1 Steer Feeding 
Initial weight 
Lot. 1 Lot 2 

77.8 1,008 
Final weight 
1,370 1,302.6 
a. gain per steer 

294.6 


of the ex- 


Lot 4 
993.6 


1,362.2 
368.6 
2.45 


Lot 3 
988.7 
1,322.3 
333.6 


aveken daily gain 
2.61 1.96 2,22 


Average daily feed eaten 
Shelled corn 
19. 14.58 14,07 
2.54 


Cc S meal 
7 
6.65 4.35 


10.83 
Corn silage 
18.45 3.86 
Feed “required per eet me 


Shelled corn 
7.86 7.42 6.33 
C S meal 
7 0.45 1,14 


é 3.39 1,96 
Corn silage 
9.39 0.7 12.27 
lbs gain excluding pork 


7.91 8.26 7.99 7.32 
Profit returned by hogs at $6 per 100 lbs 
~ each 100 bry gain ry ® steers 


14.93 
3.31 


30.15 


6.08 


7 1,34 
Clover hay 


Cost “per 100 
profit s 


1.47 1 1. 
Net cost per lb (including pork ecedta) 
gain on steers 
6.4 5.77 


4 .82 6.46 
fetal pork rao per lot 
97 1,243 ,386 1,490 
Bork produced for each 100 Ibs shelled 
corn fed steers disregarding extra 
feed. which was same in all lots 
5.187 5.683 §.565 6.653 
Initial cost of feeders.in lots per 100 lbs 
5.50 5.50 
Necessary selling price Chicago 
18 6.02 
6.00 


Chicago selling price 

6.00 5.9 6.10 
weight at Chicago per steer 
2 1,296 32 


5 
otal shrinkage aaa steer 


3 26.3 37.2 
Per cent oheintege 

2.548 1.504 1,989 2.731 

In other words, the silage cattle did 
best in comparison with the clover lot 
during the first 90 to 120 days, and 
from that time on until the finish of 
the experiment made comparatively 
less economical gain than did the 
steers feeding upon clover, 

The following table-illustrates this 
point quite clearly. In it are shown 
the daily gains for three, four and five 
months’ feeding respectively, also 
the cost per 100 pounds of gain by 
these same periods: 

Gain and Cost per 100 Pounds 
Lot 2 & 3 Lot 4 
Shelledcorn Shelled corn 

CS meal 


S meal 
Silage and Silage 


clover 
Average Daiy Gain 
First 90 days 2.89 2.73 
«1202 2.66 3.44 
Entire period 
150 days 2.61 2.22 2.45 
Cost 100 Lbs Gain Not Counting Pork 
First 90 days 7.15 8.39 5.84 
octet” Tae 7.84 7.27 6.12 
Entire period 
150 days 7.91 7.99 7.32 
It will be noticed that the gains of 
the extlusive silage roughness steers 
were most rapid of any of the three 


ot 
Shelled corn 
Cc S meal 
Clover 


aii 
2.68 


lots for the first three months of the. 


feeding period, and from that time on 
the clover cattle gradually gained 


| wWpon the lots which received the max-. 


imum amount of silage. 
in omarion made Ma! tates 1,3 


popular idea, exclusive 
tle ‘e 


and 4 are given because Lot 2 is not) 
quite comparable to the other lots, 
because they did not receive cotton.) 
seed meal during the first. thresi 
months of the feeding period, : 

It will be noticed for the first three 
or four months of the test, especially = 
three months, the exclusive_ silage. | 
fed steers surpassed all other lots in” 
rate of gain and cheapness of gain | 
From the third month on the silage | 
was seemingly too watery and bulky # 
in order to secure the maximum pro- | 
duction. The steers at this time 
showed less capacity, and further. 
more the gain put on was of a more = 
concentrated character. In other ~ 
words, the gains put on after an anj- sy 
mal, if fat, is boiled down and ree @ 
quires more raw material in the man- | 
ufacture per pound of gain than | 
earlier in the fattening period. In or- @ 
der to get enough of the raw materia} 
into the paunch of the steer to satisfy 
the increased cost of maintenance and 
to furnish enough of the raw material 
for the manufacture of the added fat ~ 
product, it is essential that the feed 
be concentrated, that is, high in dry 
matter. Hence the possible reason why | 
silage does not hold out during the 
last months of high pressure feeding. 
It is too bulky and watery. 


Silage Steers in Good Condition 


The experiment just closed shows 
that the steers upon getting fat were 3 
not able to consume enough of th 
bulky silage in the last two months of 
the feeding period to produce max 
imum results. It will be noted in 
this connection that the exclusive® 
silage roughness steers at the end of 
three months were in much better) 
condition and much more uniform in| 
thrift than any of the other lots. Lot | 
3, which received a maximum amount |] 
of silage in connection with clover © 
hay, ranked second in looks at this | 
time, but from the end of three | 
months on Lots 3 and 1 gradually 
overhauled the exclusive silage-fed > 
steers of Lot 4. =. 

These results would indicate that} 
during the last two months of silage | 
feeding this roughness had best be” 
limited and the corn and cottonseed @ 
meal increased. 3 

The exclusive silage roughness 5 
steers made the cheapest gain for the | 
entire feeding period. It is also worthy | 
of notice that the ration having the” 
largest proportion of silage made the § 
most economical gain, both including | 
and excluding pork profits. That % 
silage is a cheap meat producer i#@ 
shown in the data. ' 

The cost of silage is figured in thé9 
above table at $2.50 per ton, but] 
actually this silage cost $1.92. The} 
shrinkage on silage-fed cattle is sup-% 
posed to be high, but in spite of the” 
350-mile haul which these cattle ul-@ 
derwent, being 30 hours upon the = 
road, the exclusive silage-fed steeray 
shrank only 27 pounds per each 1 
pounds of live weight, while the clover 
cattle shrank 25.48 pounds. The av-) 
erage shrink of all the three lots fed™ 
silage was 20.74 pounds per 1000, ag 
compared to 25.48 pounds for th 
clover cattle. 4 


How the Steers Dressed 


Cost Dress 


Lot 1 $6.00 61.67%, Fed clover hi 
Lot 2 5.90 60.21g, “ glover ¢ 
silage — | 
ited ; 
Wed seer ; 
silage — Ui 
limited 
Lot 4 6.00, 60.66%, Fed silage 


It will be noticed that Lot.3, whid 
sold for the highest price upon 
market, $6.10 per 100, dressed ¢ 
higher in justification of the increa 
price, also that Lot 2, which sold 
$5.90, or the lowest priced lot, dre 
out the least, or 60.21%. The at 
figures also indicate that Posted ren 
‘lage-fed ¢ 
out well in comparison 

methods. . 


Lot 3 6.10 61.73%, 
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Brown Swiss Promotion Plan 

Representative Brown Swiss breed- 
present recently at a meet- 
ing in New York city to consider sev- 
eral matters of importance to the de- 
yelopment and extension of this breed. 
It was decided to establish an ad- 
yanced registey system, with rules to 
govern same, and an ample fund was 
promptly created for the purpose. The 
meeting further resolved that it might 
be desirable to accept and publish 
weekly 30-day and 120-day records, 
put that certificates should be issued 
and financial aid extended for yearly 
records only. It was also the sense of 
the meeting that the breed should be 


consistently advertised through the 
leading dairy and live stock papers. 
The secretary was requested to col- 
lect and report at the next annual 
meeting all available data regarding 
the feasability of further importation, 
and to make inquiry concerning the 
records kept in Switzerland. 


M. A. Rice of Atlantic Highlands, 
N J, an enthusiastic member of the 
association, donated a silver cup to be 
awarded to the winning exhibitor’s 
herd at the New York state fair. A 


an average cf 
year for six successive years. 


milk per year for five successive years, 
beginning as a two-year-.ld. 
have averaged 15,000 pounds milk 
each annually. 

These statements show the capabil- 
ities of the dairy Shorthorn. 


believe is destined to occupy an im- 
portant place in agriculture. 


Our Veterinary Adviser 


All veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
scribers of American Agriculturist will be answered 
provided the full address of the inquirer is given. 
Questions can be answered intelligently only when 
complete details of the symptoms are given. No 
cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives the 
best advice possible under the circumstances. Dr E. 








H. Lehnert of the Smith agricultural school at 
Northampton, Mass, answers questions for this 
department. However, all inquiries should. be ad- 
dressed to the Veterinary epartment, American 
Agriculturist, 315 4th Avenue, New York city. 
Proprietary medicines are advertised in these col- 


umns, whigh are efficient for many of the common 


animal ailments. 

Indigestion—W. H. L., Pennsylva- 
nia, has a horse that is thin, although 
eating well and doing little work. 
Whole grain is seen in his manure, 
he passes manure frequently, with 
abundance of foul-smelling gas, and 











Dorset Lambs Owned by R. H. Harding of Ontario 


The Dorset 
ewes of this breed were 


is one of 
used over 


the oldest established breeds in existence. 
200 years ago in England to supply milk 


The 


for family use, their ace of origin being Dorsetshire and Somersetshire. 
They are pure white in _color with pink noses. Both rams and ewes have 
horns, and are of medium size, mature ewes weighing 140 to 200 pounds 
each, and rams from 170 to 200 pounds each in good, ordinary condi- 
tion. Their wool grades as No 1 medium. The Dorset is one of the 
hardiest breeds in existence, as well as the most intelligent. They are very 
docile sheep, seldom ever getting cross or inclined to butt. They will 
breed at any season. Many of them will give two crops of lambs each 


year, and, if desired, a 
fet of rules» and regulations was 
adopted for a system of registry to be 
known as the register of production 


for Brown Swiss cattle, One-half of 
the expense of all acceptable records 
is to be provided for from the special 


fund. 


Good Dairy Shorthorns 


SECRETARY DAIRY SHORTHORN ASSN 








breeders of dairy 
Shorthorns to know the present cham- 
Pions of the different classes. For 
Mature cows Rose of Glenside has the 
tecord, with 18,075 pounds milk and 


It may interest 


13) pounds butter in one year. For 
four-year-old cow Mamie Clay 24 
has the record, with 13,232 pounds 


milk in one year. For three-year-old 
Poris Clay has the record, with 10,617 
pounds milk in one year. For two- 
/€ar-old Juliet has the record, with 
11,395 pounds. Rose of Glenside has 


whole flock should average three crops in two years, 


passages are coated with a yellowish 
mucus. This is a ease of depraved 
appetite, giving rise to digestive dis- 
turbances. I would advise that his 
teeth be floated by a reliable prac- 
titioner, and that he be given at one 
dose 1% quarts raw linseed oil and 2 
ounces turpentine well mixed, fol- 
lowed in a few days with a powder 
composed of: Sulphate of iron 
ounces, saltpeter 2 ounces, nux vom- 
ica 1 ounce, ginger 1 ounce, and ep- 
som salts 8 ounces. Give two table- 
spoonfuls in feed morning and night. 
Feed liberally with bran while giving 
medicine. 





Rupture—aA. T. P., Ohio, has a mare 
that just before foaling swelled bad- 
ly along the belly, but after using hot 
applications for a few days the swell- 
ing mostly disappeared. The mare 
now has a soft swelling on the belly 


b.tween the flank and udder, that 
shows no tendency to go away, and 
is increased in size by work. The 


orginal swelling before foaling was 
probabiy caused by the pressure of 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


10,013 pounds milk per 
Mamie 
Clay has an average of 10,640 pounds 


There 
are bulls in this strain whose dams 


This 
breed is winning many friends, and I 





the foal on the kidneys. 
swelling remaining I suspect is 
a rupture, and would advise that she 
be examined at once by a competent 
veterinarian. 


Aid in Forming Ration 








In compounding a dairy ration the 
farmer should know the analyses of 
various foods. Therefore, the accom- 
panying figures are helpful. Table 
shows the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of most common feeds:' 


How Feeds Analyze 











+ Digestible 
Dry Carbohy- 

Name of feed matter Protein drates Fat 
Cottonseed meal .91.1 36.24 20.4 8.4 
Linseed meal (new - 

process) ......§ 30.7 39.7 95 
Linseed meal (old 

process) ....... 89.8 28.5 34.3 4.5 
Brewers’ grains ..91.5 19.7 33.5 6.5 
Malt sprouts 89.0 19.7 365.2 1.6 
ee eh ae 89.0 9.2 47.3 4.2 
Wheat middlings .89.7 12.0 50.5 3.0 
Wheat bran ......88.1 12.0 35.3 2.7 
Corn and cob meal.84.9 4.4 60.0 2.9 
Corn meal ....... 85.0 6.3 67.0 3.5 
Timothy hay 5.6 2.8 43.6 1.4 
Clover hay . 7 6.8 35.9 1,7 
Mixed hay .. y! 5.9 40.7 1.2 
SO Pee 91.9 4.1 36.5 1.8 
Oat and pea hay. .89.2 8.4 40.2 1.1 
Swamp hay ..... 88.4 2.4 29.7 9 
Rowen (clover, 

ae 83.4 7.9 40.1 1.5 
Rowen (clover) ..91.7 8.5 38.8 1.4 
Oat straw .......90.8 1.2 38.64 .76 
Corn stover ......59.9 1.98 29.4 6 
Corn silage ......20.9 9 11.3 5 2 
Clover silage ....28.0 2.0 13.5 1.0 
Mangels ....... ee 1.0 5.4 1 
Potatoes .....+«...21.1 1.2 16.3 os 
PUTMIDE “oeies cede 9.5 1.0 7.3 2 
Pasture grass ....20.0 2.5 10.2 5 
Whole milk ...... 2.8 3.38 4.8 3.7 
Skim milk ...... 9.4 3.01 5.1 2 
Cows’ milk ...... 12.83 3.55 4.88 3.69 
Colostrum .......25.4 17.6 2.7 3.6 

To the Dairy Industry must be 


credited the silo, for silage was first 
made in this country primarily for 
dairy cattle. Now it’ has become an 
important factor in beef production 
and also in raising hogs, sheep, poul- 
try and horses. There are a lot of 
other things in modern agriculture 
which can be credited to the man who 
handles dairy cattle. Among them is 
the fact that work on the farm is dis- 
tributed thrcughout the year, making 
it possible to handle farm help more 
economically. 


Imports of Horses are confined al- 
most exclusively to breeding animals, 
which are admitted free of duty under 
certain regulaticns. Over 5000 of these 
came in during the past nine months 
at an average value of a shade less 
than $350. 


More Pigs are raised in Pennsyl- 
vania than in perhaps any other state 
in the union, But these pigs never 
become hogs. Indeed they are not 
swine at all, but iron pigs. They are 
raised out of the molds! 





Philadelphia Milk Price—The ex- 
ecutive committee of the interstate 
milk producers’ assn has fixed the 
wholesale price of milk in Philadel- 
phia at 4c p qt. 


Skim Rich Cream—Skim as rich 
cream as is consistent with its han- 
dling properties during the different 
seasons of the year, between 30 and 
385% fat during the cold weather: and 
between 35 and 40% during the sum- 
mer. Rich cream leaves more skim 
milk to be fed on the farm and less 
bulk to handle and transport. It keeps 
better than does thin cream, and the 
creamery men can make a better 
quality of butter from it. 


The soft | 
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30 Days Trial 


You waste money 
if you pay a cent 
more than our price 
for a Cream Separa- 

or. You can't af- 
lord to buy from 
atany 
until you have sent 
B postal ine of, a 
letter as us for 
Sepoly Can our s Cream 
Separator offer. Wesave you aif of agents” 
prices—we allow you 30 days trial on your 
own farm—you needn’t send us a cent in 
vance, if you prefer not to, 


THE MACY IS THE BEST AND 
YOU CAN PROVE IT 


et mont yer e.s machine on trial so you can find 

phage IY © Separator costs more to manu- 

the M. Pan yet our sert is half the price 

asked iby A nts. Easiest cleaned machine because its 

ce ts Frictionless pivot ball 

age a ie a Gi ag 

ive sizes; five popu factory-to-farm prices. 

outt middleman's prodit-—bees this money 

ies your own pocket. Write to-day for our special intro- FF 

juctory offer. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
802 Macy Building, »« New York 


























80 Ibs. More Milk 


IN 3 DAYS 


Resulted from wremsLept them Py Shey 
on twenty-two cow 
flies and increased milk flow 80 he te 


WILL-KILL-FLI ES 


the most effective Nest spraying re} tion and 
ect disinfectant, kills flies = insect 
gh your stock and poultry—that means more 
res fas healthy, contented cattle. 
a it at our Expense 
© ae send you, express f Rocky 
Mountains, 1 ot} of “ rot rile Flies’? anda 














x O20, Utica, N.Y 








‘SILOS. 





\ HARDER MPG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskill, N. v. J 


Recognized as standard because o! their con- | 
, massive strength, sterling 
n Used by Govt. Largest variety— 
a Silo to suit every purse. Catalog freé. 














Sar soba etstieweae 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 


INTERNATIONAI 
Ss z LOS 





Linesville, Pa. 

; 8x2 - - - § G4 
10x24 - - - 80.12 

, 12x2% - - + 10497 
4x28 - - - 127,01 

16x30 - - - 164.86 


Other sizes in proportion. Ask for New Catalog 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO, 


HUDSON FALLS, WN. Y, 
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Kendall's 
Spavin Cure 


cure that saves 
horsemen and 
ers millions of 
dollars ev ear. 


Nothi eq for 
8 vin Curb, Splint, 
Ringbone,Bony 


or any Lameness. 


“Pl send me copy of 
aoe “Treatise ou the 

orse.” Ihave ng 
your , Cure for the 
past years the 


Yours 
G. H. Oberhof, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Koop you horses at top 
condition all the time, 
‘ Don’t worry about that 
Spavin or an owe. cut, 
——: spy K I’sSpavin 
has proven itse!f to be the world’s 
iene ie Ay use. 8. by all 
a botte; 6 A 
Bose Treaties on the tose wen, 
druggists, or write to 





























YEARS 
wegne and selling “LOW-DOWN” MILE 
ONS gives us in thie line a 


KNOW HOW 
which others do pot poe wenn the value of a 
PARSONS “LOW-DOWN” WAGON. 








THE PARSONS WAGON CO., 
Box 503, Earlville, N. Y. 


FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 


By PROF THOMAS SHAW. This book is in- 
tended alike for the student and the farmer. The 
author has succeeded in giving in regular and or- 
derly sequence, and 








so simple that a 





nguage 
child can undegetand it, the principles that gov- | 


ern the science and practice of feed farm ani- 

Professor Shaw is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on the successful manner in which he has 
accomplished a most difficult -task. His book is 


vaquestionably most practical work which has 


red on the subject of feeding farm animals. 
IBtstrate 6%x8 inches. Upward of 30 pages. | 
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COMP. 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York | 


THE COMMERCIAL ORCHARD 
DEVELOPING FRUIT MARKETS — 


Make Commission Man a Partner—Pack Fruit Honestly—Meang. 
Orchardist May Adopt—Paper by Mrs F. W. Corn. 
wall at Wayne County Fruit Growers’ Meeting 


URST SPRAYERS 


Test 

These 
Sprayers 
With Your 


he no 


HORSE POWER POTATO AND OR 
SPRAYER for big ‘owers. Most at | 
machine made, 60 and 100 gallon tank for one 
or two horses. Pump has ali. brass workin 
parts. Nozzles adjustable to rows as machine 
Moves aiong. Cyclone agitation. automatic 
relief valve. Powerful pressure produces vapor 
that prevents blight and bugs. 


“Trial Costs You Nothin 


MAN POWER SPRAYER shown below 
anything, potatoes, truck, trees, etc. Handicet 
machine made. High pressure, perfect agitation 
brass ball 1 alves, plunger, str ainer, etc. Works 
antomatically as you push it along. Saves labor 
and time and will pay for itself first season even 
On one acre, 


We Cuarantee Ail Our 
Sprayers For 5 Years 
and ship them on FREE TRIAL without a cent in 
advance. Write us acard or letter today and sa’ 
wi 


sprayer you are interested in and we’ 
eend "RE 





§ locality thisseason. Be 

; first to write and save 

eq money. We pay freight. 
< Yue 4. L. Hurst Mrs. Co. 
1315 BORTH ST., CANTOR, OHIO 











HAY CAPS 


Stack, giement, wagon and farm 
covers. ater-proof or plain can- 
vas. Plant-bed cloth; water-proof 
sheeting; canvas goods. 


HENRY DERBY 
123-A Chambers St., New York 


The Fertilizer Materials 
Supply Co. 


80 Wail St., New York 


Solicit orders for complete Fertilizers 
meade up to order for dealers, under their 
own brands. 


A full line of materials always on hand 
at reasonable prices. 

First-class materials for Home Mixing 
a specialty. 


Ground Prepared Lime, both Carbonate 
and Sulphate. 








The use of good farming tools 


is becoming more and more a 
settled habit with American farmers. 
The Keen Kutter trademark is 
known everywhere. It shows on the 
stableman’s fork—on the laborer’s 
shovel—and on the hoe, axe, scythe, 
garden fork, manure hook, potato 
hook, bush hook, ditch tool, or corn 
knife that the farmer takes with 
him to the field. 

If you, Mr. Farmer, need hand 
farming tools—look for this mark. 
There is more hard wear and gen- 
uine satisfaction in a Keen Kutter 

tool than in one of any other make. 

“*The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 


After the Price is Forgotten’’ 


Trademark Registered 9 -~-E. C. SIMMONS 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE C0., Inc. 





It is absolutely necessary to have 
someone at the markets to dispose of 
our produce. The farmer is too busy 
during the harvest to leave the farm 
even for a day. He must be in the 
orchard and the packing house, and 
must know what goes into basket and 
barrel. His success depei.ds upon it. 
In peach time, especially when the 
perishable fruit must be hurried to 
the train, all he can do is to attend 
to the shipping, and he must have 
someone at the other end to dispose 
of the fruit when it arrives. This 
man must be experie..ced in the sell- 
ing business. The farmer is not. 

It seems to me that up to the pres- 
ent the best solution of the groblem 
is to take as our sellin~ partner the 
honest commission man. Some may 
say: “Impossible!” ‘We all have had 
our experiences. We have heard of 
returns from an erpress shipment of 6 
cents in postage stamps. We have re- 
ceived telegrams like this: “Train five 
hours late; peaches partly at store 
selling $1.25 to $1.75.” And when the 
returns have come we hav-: found 
that five crates sold for $1.75, the 
highest quotation, 38 for $1.25, and 
the rest of the e-* from 50 cents to 
$1. That was the last car this com- 
mission man. received from us. He 
sends quotations above the market 
and returns below. But these are 
speculators. They would with equal 
grace sell us shares in gold mines 
which exist only on paper. 

There are other commission men, 
hard working and honest, whose good 
work is too often hidden by the noisy 
babble of rogues, I believe with Mr 
Hale that the honest commission man 
is our best friend. This is the kind of 
telegram he sends: “Would advise 
you not to ship here today if you have 
other available markets. Prices off; 
however, if you still wish to ship we 
will do our best.”’ 

If an emergency arises in the mar- 
ket our commission man calls us up 
on the long distance phone that he 
may keep us fully informed of mar- 
ket conditions, and give us the benefit 
of his best judgment. He is truly a 
partner working in our interest. The 
returns he sends are usually higher 
than his advance quotations would 
lead us to expect. He is conservative 
and reliable. There are many such 
men, But if we use this commission 
man as @ partner we ought to give 
him a fair deal. In any other busi- 
ness if one of the firm distrusted, 
hated and constantly vilified the other, 
dissolution would follow. We can 
hardly expect a man whom we are 
unjustly abusing to work for us. And 
again, if the produce we send him is 
what we represent it to be, he will 
do all he can to retain our business. 


An Honest Pack 


Our greatest competitor is the west. 
Why? Because the fruit is invariably 
sold in the original package. The 
growers have the disadvantages of lack 
of flavor in their fruit and expensive 
transportation. But when the Pan- 
ama canal is completed this second 
difficulty will be overcome. They can 
then ship under refrigeration for 
cheap rates directly to our eastern 
markets and to Europe. It is high 
time for us to get a trade established 
in these markets before this occurs. 

Steinhardt & Kelley, buyers of the 
Hood river box apples, say of this 
fruit: “Not only do we atcept them 
without close investigation, but with- 
out any investigation at all. Our con- 
tract is a stringent one, guaranteeing 
that every apple in every box is abso- 
lutely perfect. We have handied 
several hundred thousand boxes, and 
never have we found ourselves in a 
condition to make a single complaint 
against their pack. It is as near per- 
fect as human, ingenuity and honesty 
of endeavor can make it.” 

But it is not because these apples 
are packed in boxes that they seil, 
The Hood river people could have 


packed in barrels or crates and suc. 

ceeded as well. It is not the box, | 
The consumer cares no more for ay | 
apple box than he does for a cracker 

box. It is because the box stands for © 
a pack which is “as near perfect as 7) 
human ingenuity and honesty of en. @ 
deavor can make it.” To compete= 
with the west we in western New 

York do not need to adopt the box. 

Commission men tell us that our bar 

rels are now outselling théir boxes in 

New York and Philadelphia. But we 

must compete with their pack. A 

barrel of. western New York apples 

marked No 1 fruit with the grower’s 

name must be No 1 fruit of even size, 

without worm hole or fungus. This 

is the lesson we can learn from our 

western brother. 

How can this be done unless we 
pack and ship our own fruit? How 
can we advertise unless we can guar- 
antee our produce? This means mar- 
keting our own fruit and raising the 
standard to perfection. Raising the 
standard raises the price, for fruit 
sells on its own merits. To get our 
share of the selling price we must cut 
out the speculator, who is now mak- 
ing a profit off the work of our hands, 
a profit which enables him to live at 
the best hotels and laugh at the 
farmer. 


How Can This Be Done? 


The matter is simplified by cold 
storage. About 1500 barrels apples 
under one brand are sufficient to make 
that brand known in the market. A 
grower with that number of barrels 
can ship independently. Next come 
those of us who have less than 150) 
barrels. Why isn’t it a good plan for 
four or five of us—neighbors, per- 
haps—whose fruit aggregates 1500_or 
more barrels to pack together under 
one brand, put in cold storage, and 
sell in the original package through- 
out the sason? The same plan cal 
be used by small growers of peaches, 
four or five packing under one brand, ~= 
the brand to be advertised, guar- 
anteed and established. z 

These small groups of four or five 
men can be auxilary to the town or 
county fruit growers’ association, —] 
whose sole object shall be to hold @ 
educational meetings, work for desired 
legislation and furnish enthusiasm: 
These town and county associations = 
can in turn be auxiliary to the state 
association. The point is to establish | 
a brand, as the Hood river people | 
have done, and get as near as pom | 
sible to the consumer. — 

We have had presented to us for 
years a plan untried as yet in they 
east for working toward both these] 
ends in the Rochester apple show/| 
Here is a chance to advertise, and an | 
opportunity for producer and con] 
sumer to meet. - 

Why do speculators from New York, =] 
Boston or Chicago come here and) 
urge us to sell in bulk? Because 
they see a profit for themselves im] 
packing and marketing our fruit. The 
dishonest speculators are the ones whe | 
do'the harm. They do not live here) 
They care nothing for us. Wheat) 
they have hurt the reputation of our® 
apples by putting a bushel of culls im= 
the middle of the barrel they. flit away¥® 
to operate in another state. But wey 
the farmers, are making homes. W® 
are working to develop our com 
munity. We are building up a future) 
for western New York fruit. We 
need the stimulus of pride in our pre 
fession. And pride cannot live uniee 
the laurels of a season’s honest m 
deavor go te the grower whe “ 
earned them: a 


Coal Lands—Over 70,000,000 ac! 
of coal lands in the west are ss 
owned by Uncle Sam, according to 
geeological survey. Some tracts 
immense value contain beds of coal & 
the highest grade; 30 to 50, and. 

80, feet in thickness. 
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MENTAL ACCURACY 


© Greatly Improved by Leaving Off Coffee 





The: manager of an extensive 
ereamery in Wis. states that. while 
a regular coffee drinker, he found it 
jnjurious to his. health and a 
hindrance to the performance of his 
pusiness duties. 

“It impaired my digestion, gave me 
a distressing sense of—fullmess in the 
region of the stomach, causing a most 


‘painful and disquieting palpitation of 


the heart, and what is worse, it mud- 
died my mental faculties so as to se- 
riously injure my business efficiency. 

“T finally concluded that something 
would have to be done. I quit the 
use of coffee short off, and began to 
drink Postum. The cook didn't make, 
it right at first—she didn’t boil it long 
enough, and I did not find it pala- 
table, and quit using it and went 
back to coffee and to the stomach 
trouble again. 

“Then my wiie took the matter in 
hand, and by following the directions 
on the box, faithfully, she had me 
drinking Postum for severai days be- 
fore I knew it. 

“When I happened to remark that 
I was feeling much better than I had 
for a long time, she told me that I 
had been drinking Postum, and that 
accounted for it. Now we have no 
coffee on our table. 

“My digestion has been restored, 
and with this improvement has come 
relief from the oppressive sense of 
fullness and palpitation of the heart 
that used to bother me so. I note 
such a gain in mental strength and 
acuteness that I can atiend to my of- 
fice work with ease and pleasure and 
without making the mistakes that 
were so annoying to me while I was 
using coffee. 

“Postum is the greatest table drink 
of the times, in my humble estima- 
tion.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. . 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 
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AMERICAN [ee 


SEPARATOR fae 


This Offer Is No Catch! 


vd fs a solid, Hd and 
are sition to 
furnish a vebas new, well 
Made and well finished 
















dal Righer priced machine. Designed for small 





’ restaurants and private 

es. Different from this picture, which 

illustrates our large capacity machines. Any 
or gitl can run it. The crank is onl 

The bow! is 


: ears run 
anti-friction bearings and are thoroughly 
tected. Before you decide on a cream 
Separator of any capacity whatever, obtain our 
Bee roost mn. Our own (Tae msqnutac 

8) twenty-year guarantee ou on 
ail, American Separator, We ship im- 
Mediately. Whether your dairy is large or 
Small, write us and obtain our handsome free 
Catalog. Address, 


CAN SEPARATOR CO., sainBhidve.n.y. 







&sanitary marvel, easily cle 
bodies all our Stent ‘Snprovenmntee 













_STRAWBERR 
“PLANTS 


Zl products lants. We ship to all parts of the 
: vm uve pase e ship to parts Le 


Strong, vigorous,well rooted 
and grown in a 
where soil, climate and sea- 
son each help to make 

Write for our free 1911 
Salisbery, Md. 


uthern Islands. 
Gialogue. J. 4. JONES & 08., 


a 


99 o % Pure= 
American o Roofing 
Guarante od For 30 Years 


Without Painting 
The only Guaranteed Metal Roofing ever 


Nurserymes, 





on the 
ples free. Write for a free showing 
Temarkabie tests.. A way out of your roof troubles 




























A Swarm of Bees 


ROBERT B. M’CAIN, MABSHALL ©0, ILL 





That sunny morning in early sum- 
mer when I found a fine swarm of 
Italian bees clustered on a cherry 
tree I count among the most fortunate 
of my bee keeping experiences. As a 
bee in a box is worth more than two 
on a bush, I busied myself with the 
work in preparation for hiving the 
swarm. I expected some of the col- 
onies in my yard to swarm in a few 
days, and so had made preparation 
for emergencies by fitting several 
hives with full frames of foundation, 
and placing them in a shed at the 
north side of the dwelling. I put 
them in. this particular shed because 
I knew it was the coolest place on the 
premises. 

I selected a hive and examined the 
bottom board and the cover to see 
that all was in good shape. I then 
tock from my workbox a pair of 
bicycle clips, and put them on in the 
same manner as if I were going rid- 
ing, except in this case it was to keep 
the bees from crawling up my legs. 
Donning a bee veil and gloves, and 
starting a fire in the smoker, I took 
the hive to the tree where the Italians 
were clustered, and put it on the 
ground directly under the bees. 

Opening the hive I tock out a 
frame from the center and carried it 


to one of my best colonies, from 
which I took a frame of unsealed 
brood, that is, young bces in the 


worm stage of their development, and 
put the empty frame in place of this. 
Taking this frame of brood to the 
hive under the tree, I put it into the 
vacant place. I was careful to shake 
off all bees from this frame of brood 
before taking it away from the hive. 

All was now ready. The bees had 
been very quiet, so that I did not need 
to use the smoker at all. I bent the 
limb upon which the swarm was 
clustered as far down as I could 
without breaking it, and then gave it 
a sudden and vigorous shake. The 
bees fell with a roar upon the hive. 
Would they rise and fly away, or 
would ‘they accept the home I had 
prepared for them? 

The mass of bees began to melt and 
disappear downward into the hive. I 
caught one fleeting glimpse of the 
queen as she disappeared among the 
bees that were entering. My heart 
gave a great bound. The swarm was 
mine! With the queen safely hived 
the others would find the hive in due 
time. I carefully replaced the cover 
and left them till evening. Just at 
nightfali I moved the hive to the 
stand where it was to remain. The 
bees built up into a strong colony, and 
gave me a few pounds of honey that 
year. The next season they were in 
fine shape and gave me more than 100 
pounds of-choice comb honey. 





Apiary Work in early summer is ac- 
eentuated on the first cover page, this 
issue. The federal census bulletins 
now coming aut show much interest 
in the aggregate in bee culture in the 
various states. 


Migonette and Ferns—Winter by 
sowing a seed in a 4-inch pot in June 
out of doors. I nip out the. flowers at 
first and aim at getting a sturdy plant 
to bring into the house in the fall. I 
am nearly always pleased with the 
result. I have a suggestion for those 
who on account of having gas in the 
house or other causes cannot grow 
flowering plants. It is, to try a tub 
of mixed ferns. In my mind’s eye 
I have one which was admired by all 
who saw it, a shallow tub filled with 
various kinds of ferns which drooped 
over the sides and almost hid the tub, 
making with its most _ luxuriant 
growth of greenery a perfect picture. 
The soil for ferns should be partly 
leat mold. The mold sometimes 
found in the hollow stump of an old 
tree is splendid for the: purpose. As 
I have access to a wood I can have 
ferns in perfection. Any kind’ and 
shape of tub will do provided it has 
drainage. It should be painted green 
and stand on a stool about 2 feet in 
hight.—[Lily Kains, Ontario. ® 





8S. H. ZEAMER, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 





The day after setting I start culti- 
vating, using the combined cultivator 
and hoe. A man follows, uncovers and 
loosens the soil close to the plant 
where the hoe missed; this working 
is followed with~a one-horse, spike- 
tooth cultivator to close the deep fur- 
rows and get the soil in a fine mulch 
to hold the moisture. This cultivation 
is very beneficial where the soil is 
likely to wash, as there are no deep 
furrows for the water to follow. 

I cultivate as above after each 
heavy rain, or about four times be- 
fore the tobacco gets too large to 
work the two-horse hoer. From this 
time on I use the small cultivator and 
one horse, until the leaves spread too 
far to work without breaking. The 
shovels are set so as to work the 
ground to the plants instead of away. 
The first cultivation is the deepest and 
closest, each time raising the shovels, 


Topping Is a Gentle Art 

Topping is an important part of 
raising tobacco, and should be done 
with care and good judgment. As soon 
as the stalks show the seed bud I 
start topping. If it is very dry at 
this time I top only the stalks that 
are farthest advanced and top to 
about 12 Jeaves. But if the weather 
is favorable, and the ground moist, I 
top all the stalks that can be topped 
at 14 or 15 leaves. 

I improve my plants each year by 
selecting good, healthy stalks for seed. 
I choose those nearest the type of 
tobacco I wish to grow, and cover 
with paper bags to keep from cross- 
fertilizing. Tobacco self-fertilizes for 
years without apparent loss of vigor. 
The bags should be perforated with 
the ordinary sewing machine, using 
no thread in the needle. This is neces- 
sary for good ventilation. 


Onion Marketing Co-Operation 


As a rule, onions from Texas 
are put on the northern markets the 
latter part of March or early April. 
They follow on the tag end of the 
storage season of onions grown in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Ohio and Michigan, with a few from 
the far west. 

Several shipping associations have 
been formed in Texas to handle the 
crops. The southern Texas truck 
growers’ association is one of the 
most prominent and prosperous. It 
recently sent out to its members an 
important bulletin embodying facts 
which will be read with interest by 
northern onion producers. At ship- 
ping points there will be nine pools 
each day, divided as follows: Fancy, 
choice and No 3 wax, fancy, choice 
and No 3 yellow, fancy, choice and 
No 8 red. Bach grower will receive 
from the inspector or warehouse, as 
the case may be, a receipt for what 
he delivers, which receipt will be dat- 
ed and show the variety and grade of 
stock delivered to the association. 
The date of this~receipt will mean 
that the grower participates in the 
general pool of that day to the ex- 
tent of the number of crates of the 
variety and grade of onions shown 
thereon. 

It is, of course, to the interest of 
eath individual grower that the on- 
ions delivered to and shipped by the 
association be put up in the best pos- 
sible shape, so as to maintain a high 
standard and obtain the very high- 
est market prices. Some very inter- 
esting advice is given concerning the 
harvesting, paeking, etc, of the onion 
crop. Growers are told not to har- 
vest onions until at least 50% of the 
tops fall and the soil is in such con- 
dition as to permit digging them 
clean. Growers are asked to. take 
particular care in grading and give 
the advantage of the doubt to the 
buyer. Onions, except they be or- 
dered in sacks, will be shipped in 
crates. The crates should be shaken 
down .well and the tops pressed tight- 
ly on them. Texas growers hope this 
shipping season will be the m suc- 
cessful in history, the .size of crop 
conside 
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This picture from an actual photo shows 
Louden Balance Grapple Fork 





















lifting a-third of a ton of dry clover hay. 
How’s that for a winner? ; 
in its class. It’s the only one that can 
handle clover, alfalfa and threshed straw as 
long stuff or short, large load or small, 
Louden’s critrie Fork 
has a patented arch support that gives perfect bel- 
ance. It takes hold or releases its load at the slight- 
heavy Com pes  — een half a ton 
Secit at your dealer's. If he hasn't it don’t 
fun chances with any other—write us direct. 
Tools, Feed and Litter Carriers, Proof 
Door Hay Tools, etc. Also booklet “Some 


There isn’t another fork in the world 

fully as timothy. No dribbling or scattering, with 
GRAPPLE 

est touch. Simple in design, made of steel with 
Will litt 

Get the Louden, the best hay fork in the 

Get our complete Free Comslog of Lowden Bara 

interesting Facts on a ly Subject. Write 




































2'/2 Tons Per Hour 
Greater capacity is guaranteed in all Spencer 
Pressea The guarantee with our Alligator 
Press says ‘22 tons tn 10hours or no pay.” 
feed capacity—smooth and compact bales, 
= in ae Load eS? weight into cars. 

mcer Presses iggest money makers 
Gaon taey Biveeseetek catia 
ting and repair cost. 

Tustrated 


Write 
catalog 
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C.C. describing full line. 





BALE 183% HAY 


Our “Cycione” 3stroke self feed hay press 
the aw ae erful and most efficient 
market. Each circle of the 
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WEEKLY ‘ 
Batered at Postoffice at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mall matter. 
Trademark Registered. Established 1842 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a. sear. 
Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
(A year’s subscription iree for a club 
ibscribers.) Subscriptions can com- 
mence at any time during . Specimen copy 
free. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 per year. For- 
eign, $2 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. The above 
terms include postage at present second class rate. 
RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
per, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
tion is paid. Thus Mayll shows that pay- 
as been received up to May 1, 1911, and 
ould be renewed immediately if not ‘already sent 
in: Junell to June i, 1911, and so on. When 
payment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly 
DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, who may 
find it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
brief time thereafter. If you do not wish the sub- 
scription continued afte; expiration, please notify us. 
CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 
CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit 
subscriptions. Terms sent on application, 
ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 
counts, maps and sworn: statement of circulation, 
etc., on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates see that de- 
partment. 


The Leading Farm Weekly of the 
Middle and Southern States 


OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
auy subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler, but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of guarantee, 
written complaint must — to the publisher 
within one week from date of any unsatisfactory 
transaction, with proofs of the swindle and loss, 
aud within one month from nad —_ when the 
advertisement appeared, an must 
prove that in writing to the advertiser he sa 
“1 saw your adv. in the old reliable A A.” 


THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. 
Myrick, ‘president ; 


am vice-president; Thomas A. 
Barrett, treasurer; C. Wm. Burkett, secretary. 


REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by regu- 
lar Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
spy ve to Orange Judd Company. 

orders to any of our ll below, but to 
aveee Gelay send to the one nearest y 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Myrick Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
$15 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
Charles Wm Burkett, Editor 


Week Ending June 3, 1911 
Poultry Industry Fostered 
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Dis- 











New Jersey poultry interests are to 
be boosted. The state legislature has 
_ appropriated $15,000 for poultry build- 
ings and equipment, and $3000 an- 
nually for maintenance of a depart- 
ment at the experiment station in New 
Brunswick. This action and its re- 
sults should have a marked influence 
upon the poultry industry as a whole, 
and upon New Jersey in particular, It 
should not only encourage better work 
emong present: resident poultrymen, 
} ut should prove a special attraction 
t> men about to embark in poultry 
tiising. Thus the excellent natural 
i, ivantages of the state for poultry 
raising will be emphasized, and poul- 
1-y men will feel safer than ever be- 
fore because they can call upon a 
xell-equipped department for advice. 

By carrying out the plans outlined 
fcr the instruction of students the in- 
dustry and the state will benefit still 
further. Students must not only take 
a complete course at the college, but 
must have practical knowledge of the 
* poultry business before they can ex- 
pect recommendations as competent 
poultry plant managers. In this way 
they will be stimulated to equip them- 


Selves thoroughly for the work, their. 


prospective employers will get good 


"men, the reliability of men will create 


“@ demand for more, and larger num- 
bers will reay up the works, The plan 


{hace 


is an all-around good thing for the 
individual, the college, the state and 
the industry as a whole. 


The Little Green Peach 


Every year peach growers lose 
money by shipping fruit too green. 
The desire, of course, is to reach the 
market very early so as to get ex- 
ceptionally high prices. A few years 
ago early shipments often contained 
several too many crates, which the 
health boards of New York, Phila- 
delphia and other cities condemned 
and dumped. Last year the case was 
worse than ever before; whole cars 
were destroyed. 

The only place for immature 
peaches is on the trees, not in the 
markets. The only way to make fruit 
profitable is to keep it on the trees 
until it is mature enough to be edi- 
ble, of course allowing for the day 
or two that must elapse between pick- 
ing and final sale. "When sent too 
early, no one benefits. In fact, some 
one is sure to lose, and things are 
usually managed so that the grower 
is the one. He therefore has not 
only to bear the cost of production, 
picking, packing, etc, but also the 
freight. This is hard for him, espe- 
cially when he knows that had he 
allowed the fruit to grow a few days 
longer he could have made a profit. 
For the sake of their own pockets, 
therefore, we hope that this re- 
minder of last year’s experience will 
gave many growers money. 








The various trade organizations are 
getting into line in the matter of 
honest weight. In 
the frenzied discus- 
sion over the high 
cost of living the 
claim has been made more than once 
in the public prints that packers of 
food products, dried or preserved, 
must eliminate short weights. It has 
even been urged that consumers buy 
proportionately more in bulk rather 
than arbitrary packages. Whatever 
the outcome of such agitation, it is a 
fact that state legislatures are putting 
laws on the statute books compelling 
net weight sales or packages of spe- 
cified cubic inches capacity. An in- 
teresting bit of testimony along this 
line is the fact brought out a few 
days ago at a meeting of the national 
grocery association, a very wide- 
awake and aggressive bunch of men. 
This organization is trying to induce 
its members to sell net weight, and it 
was generally agreed that practically 
all of the big people of the country 
are in the future going to sell on that 
basis except possibly the California 
walnut growers, All of which should 
aid the consumer in getting more for 
his dollar, and in a large way stim- 
ulate consumption of the splendid 
products of orchard, field and garden. 


Sixteen Ounces 
to the Pound 





The test of friendship is not how 
much one will receive, but how much 
one will give and do for 
his friends, Our professed 
friendship for the farm- 
ers is made a real thing, 
which we can all appreciate through 
the guarantee printed elsewhere on 
this page. If you have not put it to 
the test, do it now. 


i—_ 


Test of 
Friendship 





Few realize the enormous expense 
of maintaining a battleship during a 
year. It has now come out 
in the reports that the sum 
of $822,000 is necessary for 
this maintenance; and to 
keep an armored cruiser going the 
sum is even greater. Just think of it! 
Here is an expense of nearly $2500 a 
day to keep going one of these war 
vessels which is ready for the scrap 
iron heap in 12 to 15 years. This daily 
expense of maintaining one of these 
ships, and just a single one, is enough 
to butid. a mile of good road every 
day in the year. It is enough to pay 
a thousand schoolteachers for teach- 


Warship 
Waste 


ing agriculture in the schools. every 
day in the year. Figure up how 
many battleships, cruisers, colliers 
and other kinds of boats are designed 
and built solely for fighting purposes; 
then realize where our money is an- 
nually going. It will help’ things 
somewhat if those who deplore this 
waste of money will refuse to vote for 
any man who chooses to pay out the 
people’s money for war rather than 
for schools and roads and peace. 


King Corn has ascended the throne. 
Never have heralds proclaimed a 
greater monarch. 
Praise is heard on 
every hand. Echoes 
from many eastern 
and southern states show that more 
farmers than ever before made care- 
ful, intelligent selection of seed ears 
last fall, and more did seed testing 
this spring. These are steps in, the 
right direction. When men have 
their interest aroused and they realize 
the possibilites of improvement, there 
is no telling how much they may 
profit by the application of underlying 
principles. We venture to say that 
the results secured this season will 
be the greatest possible eye openers in 
the many neighborhoods where the 
work is being done. Nothing speaks 
better for the welfare of the corn crop, 
both locally and throughout the land. 


_ 
a 





Coronation 
of King Corn 





The season is late generally, and in 
some localities this is accompanied by 
a slight excess of mois- 
ture. There is much 
danger of weeds getting 
a start under these con- 
ditions. If this is permitted it will 
be exceedingly difficult to keep the 
fields clean. Consequently; the best 
thing to do is to employ every possi- 
ble means of holding them in check. 
Use the weeder and harrow on corn 
fields, and start the cultivator earlier 
than you otherwise would. Don’t let 
the weeds get very far above ground, 
They are not easily killed then. When 
they are 3 or 4 inches high it is pretty 
dificult to handle them. A little ex- 
tra work and special effort now will 
save a lot of trouble later. 


Get Ahead 
of Weeds 





We have a rare treat in store for 
readers. A thrilling serial story, en- 
titled An Adventure in 
A Thriller Insomnia, by John 
Next Week Fleming Wilson, begins 
in the next issue. Mr 
Wilson is one of the ablest fiction 
writers of the day, and this forms one 
of the most interest-holding stories 
ever written. It is full of excitement, 
and has plenty of love running 
through it. A young capitalist is 
troubled with insomnia. He can find 
nothing that will make him sleep. 
Finally he meets a man who offers, 
for $10,000, to cure him in five days. 
The thrilling manner in which he 
gets over his insomnia, and_ inci- 
dentally falls in love, will hold you 
spellbound. 





The Jonathan Apple for many years 
has ranked :; a standard of high qual- 
ity. It is a Spitzenburg seedling and 
more valuable than the parent variety 
on account of early bearing, longer 
life and gree*er productiveness. It is 
of medium size, a beautiful, brilliant 
red apple, highly fla.ored, rich, ten- 
der, spicy and }.as good keeping qual- 
ities, and yields abundant crops early. 
We have a lot of them. Jonathan and 
Grimes Golden brought the hest prices 
last year.—[J. A. Cohill, Washington 
County, Md. 





Butter from fresh and properly 
ripened ‘cream not over one day old 
keeps better than does butter made 
from sweet cream. The butter fat 
from very fresh cream is apparently 
in a‘more stable condition than is the 
fat in the sour cream over one day 
old, and not so predisposed ‘to de- 
composition. 
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The seed of crimson clover has bey 
so scarce and high for several y 
that I am substituting cowpeas, veteh 
and soy beans for the clover, and fing © 
them quite as satisfactory. Cowpens” 
if sowed before August 1 make a vepy 
good growth. Vetch will do the same — 
if seeded before September 1, Last 
fall I sowed 2% tons of vetch seed ig 
my orchards and truck fields at the 
rate of 10 pounds an acre. It gives: 
a@ good winter protection and makes = 
a fine mass of green material to plow = 
under in the spring. When sowed at 
the last cultivation of a truck crop, 3 
such as melons, tomatoes or beang, © 
or a field crop, like corn, it does not ~ 
seem to interfere at all, and one ig | 
reasonably sure the seed will grow # 
whether the land is rich or poor, 
sandy or loamy.—f{Horace Roberts, 3 
Burlington County, N J. 4 


I have a market for early black- ™ 
berries at 16 to 18 cents a quart for | 
first pickings down to 10 cents when | 
the market is more liberally supplied. 
I have a gravelly loam soil, which, by 
reason of its porosity, lets in the air 
and the sunshine, and thus becomes 
a@ warm, early soil. The black rasp- 
berry which has always brought me “4 
the greatest money returns to the acre 
is the old Doolittle, which is the 
earliest of the prolific-bearing black- 
cap raspberries.—[A. B. Katkamier, 
Wayne County, N Y. 


£ 


In years past the railroads in Penn- 
sylvania did all they could to dis- 
courage the apple. industry by their 
treatment of shippers and their 
freight charges. They are now begin- 
ning to rezlize the folly of their = 
course through the decline of their | 
freight traffic. The results of co-op- 
eration are seen in counties like 
Adams and Franklin, where the rail- 4 
reads are co-operating with the 
shippers. Last fall 2500 cars were | 
shipped out of that district, chiefly 
Adams and Franklin counties, with™ 
perhaps a few from northern Vir- @ 
ginia. This means business, so the® a 
railroads are co-operating with the | 
atsociations and with the department 4 
of z-ology in running demonstration | 
trains. Last winter we held 60 dem-% 
onstrations, which were attended by | 
more than 6000 people. The railroads” 5 
realize the importance of standing by ~ 
the fruit growers of the state.—[{C. @ 
T. Fox, at Pennsylvania Horticultural | 
Meeting. 


When I started peach growing 24 
years ago I tried too many varieties. & 
The result was, it did not pay me at = 
all. I soon realized that, in buying, © 
it is the early bird that catches the” 
worm, and also, that it is the early © 
bird that is caught; so I was careful] 
in buying peaches. I was the finst) 
to grow peaches in our county, an@ 
while about 10 or 12 years after ts 
started there were from 10,000 to 12-7 
O0OC peach trees in cultivation, I dont 
think there are so many now.—[J. B= 
Boyer, Snyder County, Pa. 7 


Starved Orchards Unprofitable—tE 
always seems unreasonable to me that” 
men expect their orchards to beat] 
full crops of apples year after year) 
without feeding the trees, yet as # 
travel about the state a great many] 
orchards I see are in a starving con=| 
dition. It seems about all they caa] 
do is to exist, much less to bear fruit’ 
They certainly pay the owner very lit] 
tle or no profit. I have never seen @= 
bearing apple orchard that was im) 
jured by overfeeding, although I wil” 
admit this might be possible if am 
unbalanced fertilizer were used.— 
{John H.: Barclay, Middlesex. Coum 
ty, N J. $a4 
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that Makes the “Ann 
Arbor” Cheap—lIt’s the 
Volume of Work It Does 


Just a year ago we published the 
story of how L. Evans, Toppenish, 
Washington, broke the World’s rec- 
ord for baling hay by baling 73 tons 
in10hours. Farmers everywhere smiled 
—said it was impossible. Frankly we 
thought it was mighty good—but, Evans 
and his crew did just as well again last 
season. 
And, Ann Arbor users everywhere—b 
trying to equal the record, increa: 
their profits ; they found by alittle study 
and a little systemizing of their work, 
they could get more money out of the 
same investment in new Ann Arbor 
machines—and, it’s going to be so 

this year. 

Will You Be One to Profit? 

We'll Tell You How to Increase 
Write at once for this information and learn 
also about the new Ann Arbor styles and 
Sizes. Baler’s Book Free. Send postal 
for it today. 
Ann Arber Machine Co., Box 415 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 










































































PLYMOUTH 
Binder Twine 

















the 


BINDER-TWINE TROUBLES ARE: Breaking 
(due to poor fibre or careless spinning). 
Snaris (due to improper winding of the ball 
or too much twist in the spinning). Bad 
tying (due to unevenness in spinning). 

Plymouth Binder Twine lacks these faults, 
because we are favored as the largest buyers 
of fibre in the world, and next because ours 
is the oldest, most scientific and best- 
manned twine plant in America. 

Don’t take chances this year. Use either 

PLYMOUTH EXTRA (550 ft. to the Ib.) or 

PLYMOUTH SUPERIOR (600 ft. to the Ib.) 

Send for instructive New Book on Twine, 

PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
Not ina Trust No. Plymouth, Mass. Established 1824 


Use Plymouth Rope — the Rope you can trust 


BINDER T WINE 


FACTORY TO FARM. WANT FARMER AGENTS 
Write quick. AUGUST POST, Moulton, ia. 


























New Usetul Combination. 
low priced. Agents aroused. Sales easy. Every home needs 
tools. Here are 15 toolsin one. dssex, Co., N.Y. agent sold 100 
first few days. Mechanic in shop sold 50 to fellow workmen. 
Big snap to hustlers. Just write a postal—esy : Give me special 
confidential terms. Ten-inch sample free if you mean business. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 5846 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 





Earn While You Learn! 


$1,200.00 $10,000.00 

.00 to lo a year 
and expenses. Hundreds of good 
positions now open. No former 
experience needed to get one of 
them. We will teach you to be a 
Salesman by mail in eight weeks 
and assist you to Gone ae 
Jehere you can earn a salary 
While you are learning. Write to- 
day for free particulars about 

to get one of the hundreds of good 
ee memo we now have open, also 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City 
New Orleans, Seattlz, U.S.A. 








Cholera Serum Must Be Good 


‘EDWARD L, BURKE, NEBRASKA 


The first year we used the serum 
we vaccinated over a thousand hogs 
and had uniformly good success, the 
loss being merely nominal. The past 
two years the results have been very 
uneven, the losses in some cases be- 
ing very large and in other cases very 
small. We have always used the 
greatest care. ~ 

After vaccinating several thousand 
hogs, our conclusions are: 

First, that the serum where prop- 
erly manufactured and applied is fully 
protective. 

Second, that the serum may be only 
partially protective, in which case 
there is altogether too much reaction, 
and the percentage of loss varies from 
a very small to a very large propor- 
tion of the animals vaccinated. In 
this connection I wish to state that 
serum which is fully protective with 
one lot of virulent blood may be only 


partially so with a more virulent 
strain of blood. 
Third, that it is dangerous to use 


the serum alone method and turn the 
vaccinated hogs into pens with hogs 
sick with the cholera, because the 
vaccinated hogs are liable not to be- 
come infected until after the protec- 
tive qualities of the serum have 
expired. The vaccinated hogs then 
take the cholera and die. In one in- 
stance we lost nearly an entire herd 
in this way. 

From what information we can 
gather we conclude that it is very dif- 
ficult to make a serum which is 
uniform and which can be depended 
upon to protect in every case. It is, 
therefore, quite essential before vac- 
cinating in a wholesale manner to 
make a test with the serum and 
virulent blood on a small number 
of hogs. In this way only can one be 
sure of avoiding heavy losses. 


Indigestion—C. I. F., Ohio, has a 
13-year-old mare that has. been 
coughing and belching gas ever since 
foaling last year. She will not breed 
again and is weak in hind quarters 
and is steadily growing poor. This 
condition is primarily due to indi- 
gestion, and I would suggest that she 
be given a physic of either 1 ounce 
aloes or 1% quarts raw linseed oil 
and 2 ounces turpentine well mixed; 
this is to be followed in a few days 
with powder given below. Feed her 
well with ground grain and give mod- 
erate regular exercise. Sulphate of 
iron 2 ounces, saltpeter 2 ounces, nux 
vomica 1 ounce and powdered fenu- 
greek 1 ounce. Mix well together 
and give a heaping teaspoonful in 
feed twice a day. 








Lung Worms in Pigs—J. K. M., 
South Carolina, suggests as a remedy 
for lung worms a drench composed 
of turpentine and raw eggs. In a 
recent issue I advised a subscriber 
to treat affected animals by confining 
them in a tent or close room, and 
causing them to inhale the fumes ris- 
ing from sulphur sprinkled on live 
coals. Another effective treatment is 
to confine them and cause them to 
inhale the fumes from burning pine 
shavings sprinkled with turpentine 
and carbolic acid. The main thing 
to guard against with these treat- 
ments is suffocation, but if an at- 
i ~dant is with the animals there is 
absolutely no danger. The _ treat- 
ment must reach the air passages and 
cells of the lung where the worms 
are lodged. ‘This certainly could not 
be expected of a remedy that is 
given through the mouth. Thumps 
and heaves are not diseases that 
should be classed with lung worms. 





Successful Cottage Oheese Making 
lies in the proper controlling of tem- 
perature, acidity and moisture during 
the entire manufacturing process. A 
high moisture. content meang more 
whey, and, therefore, more milk 
sugar, and subsequently a greater and 
more rapid formation of acid. In dry 





cheese the formation of acid is slower, 
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Oe Ce Be 
BY WALDO M. WATTLES 

To produce pork the most profit- 
ably, to do it at least cost of feed, time 
and labor and in the shortest possible 
feeding period, it stands to reason we 
should know the physical make-up of 
the animal thoroughly in order that 
the breeding, the feed selected, the 
housing and caring from birth to 
butchering, would all tend to be the 
most ideal and beneficial. 

Select well developed, large sows 
about a year old, also a compact, vig- 
orous, healthy smaller boar to insure 
strong, healthy offspring. Give them 
a clover field to run in, a comfortable 
place to sleep and for shelter; plenty 
of fresh water, and you will have taken 
the first important steps to obtain 
vigorous young pigs. 

At weaning time when artificial 
feed is to be substituted for nature’s 
food, it is well to know that the 
nearer the feed harmonizes in chem- 
ical constituents with those of the 
animal’s body, the more healthful and 
vigorous will be the growth and de- 
velopment, and less the liability to 
disease. 

The selection of the right feed for 
little pigs is especially important, be- 
cause it forms the basis on which the 
foundation for heavy, forced feeding 
during the later fattening period is 
built, and if this early foundation is 
not strong, healthy and vigorous, it 
will break down under heavy feeding 
and sickness, disease and inability to 
gain in weight is sure to result. 

Therefore, the feed used should be 
easy to digest. It should supply vigor 
and energy to induce rapid growing. It 
should be succulent to create keen ap- 
petite, build tissue and rich blood. 
The following ration will be found 
to contain all the elements for suc- 
cessfully growing little pigs. 

Ground Oats or Peas. 

Merlene, a sterilized molasses, 

Green Clover. 

Milk, Slop or Water. 
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for-little Pigs 


















This ration will nourish all parts 
of the pig’s body and produce fast 
growth. It will bring the pigs up to 


the fattening period in a most excel- 
lent condition, when the ration can be 
changed to corn and Merlene, with 
water and slop, and you will be sur- 
prised how fast they will fatten, and 
how big they. will grow. 





STERILIZED 
is an ideal préparation to add to any, 
ration for little pigs, or in fact ho 
horses and cattle. It supplies the 
vigor and energy lacking in all feed, 
aids the digestion, adds appetizin 
zest to feed, acts on the bowels an 
cleanses the system of poisonous mat- 
ter. Its benefits are so great that after 
once giving it a fair trial, you will add 
Merlene to the feed for all your stock. 
Horses, hogs and all stock will show 
a decided improvement and keep in 
better, healthier condition. 

To prove this, you can test it before 
you pay for it. Simply fill out the 
coupon below and get a half barrel 
(30 gallons) for a month’s free test. 
If it proves satisfactory you then pay 
for it; if it does not, you return what 
is left. No charge for what you have 
used will be made. Do not send any 
money, simply the coupon; then pay 
if pleased after 30 days’ trial. 





Wattles & Company, Dept A. A., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Gentlemen:—Please ship me % bar- 
rel (30 gallons) of Merlene for 80 
days’ trial. If it. proves satisfac- 


tory to me I will pay for it; if not, will 
return what is left at your expense. ‘0 
charge to be made for amount used if it 
does not prove satisfactory. 
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Rubber Roofin 


TWO-PLY --- Weighs 45 Ibe. 108 
eee F 
THREE-PLY agg Ibs., 108 aeome Feet, 
TERMS CASH: Bg FF he — 9 A | 





Werranted For Twenty! 


chi bere es 


108 Square Feet, $1.10 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING gins 2-032t 
. Catalogue and complete information Pres. 

rite for it today. 
JONES NAT'L SCHOOL OF AUCTION EERING, 2856 WASH- 
INGTON BLYD., CHICAGO, ILL. Summer term opens July 31. 
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with vivid lightning scenes, free. ‘Mi : 








DODD & STRUTHERS, 401 6th Ave., Des Moines, ta. 
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NAT 8. GREEN, CLERMONT COUNTY, 0 


. Believing that the fruit growing in- 
dustry can be best encouraged and 
developed by co-operation, a number 
of prominent orchardists met re- 
cently at Batavia and organized the 
Clermont county fruit growers’ asso- 
ciation, electing as president J. C. 
Henderson, vice-president W. P. 
Flannigan, secretary Lowell Roude- 
bush, the widely known institute 
speaker and fruit expert. The first 
work of the association will be to es- 
tablish schools of instruction in va- 
rious parts of the county, to be con- 
ducted during the summer. In these 
schools practical fruit growers’ will 
give instruction in the _ various 
branches of orchard wark. By this 
means it is hoped to induce farmers 
to give more attention to their or- 
chards, adopt improved methods of 
caring fer the trees, and so improve 
the quality of the product. 
Government soi] experts who have 
examined the soil of southwestern 
Ohio pronounce it exceptionally well 
adapted to apple culture, in many re- 
spects surpassing the soils of the 
western apple sections. The associa- 
tion’s educational work is not for 
members alone, but for all who care 
to take advantage of the opportunity. 
Statistics will be gathered regarding 
production and markets, and provi- 
sion will be made for inspection of 
fruit and orchards, uniform grading 
and packing, and all products bear- 
ing the association stamp will be 
guaranteed to conform to specified 
high standards. The work of the as- 
sociation, if carried out as planned, 
should greatly stimulate the fruit in- 
dustry of southern Ohio and be of in- 
estimable value to fruit growers. 


New Ohio Laws 


Every school-teacher must be able 
to teach agriculture by September, 
1912, according to the recent law 
passed by the 79th general assembly. 
The law creates four inspectors of 
agricultural teachers at a salary of 

each. 

A minimum speed of 15 miles an 
hour has been established for the 
transportation of live stock. Steam 
and electric roads are hereafter re- 
quired to clear the weeds from their 
right of*way. The highway commis- 
sioner has been given three assistants, 
and a state tax of a half mill on 
grand tax duplicate of state has been 
provided for, which it is expected will 
produce $3,000,000 annually for roads. 
This amount will be distributed 
equally among the counties of the 
state that raise an equal amount. 

Another law provides for the sell- 
ing of foods by weight or count in- 
stead of by measure. County com- 
missioners are authorized to straight- 
en and improve county and joint 
county ditches. Joint county ditches 
may be constructed on application of 
5O property owners. 

A standard for commercial ferti- 
lizers has been established which re- 
quires each fertilizer to be branded, 
showing the solubility of the phos- 
phoric acid and the availability of the 
ammonia it contains. The state board 
ef agriculture is given the right to 
publish the analyses of fertilizers. 
Persons sustaining loss by having ani- 
mals killed by dogs will be recom- 
pensed hereafter from the dog fund. 
The amount to be appropriated for 
county fairs has been limited to $1500. 


State University Degrees 
At the Ohio state university in Co- 
lumbus the following students will 


this month be awarded the degrees 


mentioned below: 

Master of science in riculture: Jun- 
toku Yagi, B Sc in agriculture, of Takat- 
suki, Japan; master of science in domes- 
tie science, Frances R. Freeman, 
in domestic science, of Tippecanoe City, 

Bachelor of science in agriculture: 
Myron A. Bachtell of Medina, Paul W. 
Delta: Howard M, Call of Kent, Perry 

owa ee oO ent, Pe 
$e of Centervilie, Wallace BP. 
Hanger of Somerville, Sam Higginbot- 
m, BA Princeton, of Cleveland, Barl R. 
rst of Hope, Harry a 
Grove City, Harry A. Marsh of Amlin, 
ur of Dennison, Walter BD. 
th of Sandusky. Albert S. Wilcox of 
eveland, Lawfence G. Wright of New 
Vipachel f i nee in forestry. Clare 
or 0 lence nS 
' $. Martin of New Castle, Ind, @ 
‘Mundhenk of Brookville, Otto W. 








elor of science in_ h ture: 
William Bembower of Barutviile Berry 
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science: Gertrude Adel of Columbus, 
Katherine D. Allen of Troy, Lulu F. Bill- 
man of Dayton, Rosalia E. Blake of 
Bouldér, Col, Hazel E. Breese, B A, of 
Healthy, Orie M. Johnston of Grove City, 
son, Alice B. Carroll of Columbus, Alice 
Crane of Columbus, Grace A. Ferree of 
Sidney, Alma L. Garvin of Cambridge 
City, Ind, Florence E. Huston of Mt 
Healthy, Orie M. Johuston of Grove City, 
Etta M. Katz of Marion, Treva E. Kauff- 
man of Osborne, Agnes Kenney of Ma- 
rengo, Alta McKinney of Elizabethtown, 
Augusta I. Menefee of Columbus, Marie 
L. Miller of Columbus, Bertha L. Petry 
of Seventeen, Ruby L. Pitkin of Grafton, 
Mary E. Richards of Columbus, Clara 
Smith of West Unity, Elma F. Smith of 
Bethel, Mabelle F. Stoltz of Gettysburg, 
Nellie Thompson of Coshocton, Nellie 
The following men are eligible for 
Woods, B L (O W WD), of Marysville, 
Helen R. Zeller of Findlay. 
their certificate in the two-year course 
in agriculture: Arvine Edward Bailey, 
Everett William Burkey, Julian Corwin 
Blue, Thomas Victor Huddle, Hugh Carl 
James, Carl Francis Kiester, Charles 
Edward Michener, Karl Schurtz Nims, 
Arthur Paul Spiers, Roy Holland Sidener, 
Leslie Daniel Wittenmyer. Short course 
in agriculture: Claude Monroé Hiser. 


Good Fruit for Ohio 


Reports issued by the state board 
ef agriculture, nursery and‘ orchard 
division show that the estimated con- 
dition of fruit is 91% of an average 
crop. Director Shaw of the division 
says: 

“Inspectors’ observation shows that 
throughout southeastern Ohio and 
river counties, east of Sciote, apple 
orchards on hill land have a very 
light setting of fruit buds, undoubted- 
ly due to drouth of July and August 
of preceding year. In central and 
southeastern Ohio, where apples were 
a total failure last year, prospects are 
for a full crop. Frost has destroyed 
about 80% of peach buds, early 
blooming pear, plum and _ cherry 
throughout’ central and southern 
Ohio. All kinds of fruit in northern 
and eastern Ohio in rood condition 
and no injury reported.” 


Van Wert Co Oats Suffering—We 
are backward with corn planting. Lit- 
tle rain and fields cloddy. Oats grow- 
ing well, but suffering for want of 
rain. Wheat condition fair. Varieties 
of corn grown are Ried’s Yellow 
Dent, Champion, Leaming, and a few 
white varieties. Half of the corn 
ground is to be low yet. 

Stark Co Meadows Poor—The 
weather of May has not been favor- 
able to crop growth. Pastures and 
meadows are backward and much in 
need of rain. Oats small, but wheat 
is doing well. The Mile Branch 
grange recently conducted a _ short 
series of lectures that were valuable 
and much appreciated. 

Hamilton Co Meadows Slow—Sea- 
son backward. About % corn plant- 
ed. Potaotes just coming up. Mead- 
ows slow, wheat doing well. Pastur- 
age short. Fruit looks promising. 
Some _ ‘peaches and pears have 
dropped, but plenty remain on the 
trees. The berry crop is likely to be 
short. Ground is very hard and hard 
to work. 

New Orchards in Harrison Co— 
Larger acreage of corn planted May 
12-20 than ever before. The corn assn 
is making two tests, one on ridge, the 
other on low land. Good prospects 
for fruit. Much spraying. New or- 
chards are being set. Meadows pros- 
pects good on sweet. soil. Horses 
searce and high; larger number o1 
colts than usual. Wheat looks fine. 
Oats small. Some land changing 
hands at $30 to $55 p acre. 

Jefferson Co Farming—Oats sown 
fully two weeks later than usual. Corn 
Planting also late. Wheat fields indi- 
cate a yield of 15 to 20 bus an acre. 
Dry weather has checked growth of 
meadows and pastures. Apples will 
not be more than a half crop, be- 
cause many trees did not bloom this 
year. Plenty of pear and quince 
bloom. Cherries and plums light. 
The outlook for grapes and berries 
is good. Prices lower than for some 
time. Butter 20 to 25c, eggs 15c p 
doz, cattle $4 to $5, hogs $5.50, sheep 
$8 to Wheat 80c p bu, oats 40c, 
corn , potatoes 60c. Several farm- 
ers in this vicinity have been exper- 
imenting with alfalfa in a small way. 
It is very difficult to secure a good 
stand. Young alfalfa plants are gen- 
erally very badly winterkilled during 
the first winter. The cool, wet April 
this [aed was followed by a warm, 
Wik of coctee senting extent 

ork of spring p ng as rapidly as 
possible, 


Poor. Seed Corn in Hancock Co— 
Corn about 80% planted: Seed was 
poor, und very dry.. What ‘is 
plantea coming up very uneven. 
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“AMONG THE FARMERS ~~ 


There has not been a good rain for a 
month. Oats in poor condition. 

Hay Scarce in Perry Co—Weather 
warm and the ground dry. We need 
rain. Corn is coming up nicely. Few 
farmers have not planted corn, but 
are waiting for rain so they can get 
their ground in order. Hay is very 
searce at $15 te $16 p ton, corn 30 to 
60c p bu. Live stock doing fine since 
going onto grass. Most. sheep shorn. 
Some farmers are holding their wool 
for 20c p Ib. Wheat looks fine. 

Gallia Co Wheat Short—The dry, 
hot weather of May has hurt wheat, 
oats, grass, etc. Corn is coming up 
nicely where ground was in fine con- 
dition. -Wheat will be short, but now 
as drouth is broken it is hoped it will 
be well filled. Strawberries will be 
a short crop and small. Many farm- 
ers ‘have sprayed fruit trees times. 
Summer apples will be a short crop, 

Muskingum Has Much Corn—A 
larger acreage of corn is being plant- 
ed than for several years. The aver- 
age date of planting was May 12-15. 
Corn coming up well. Not many es- 
tablished varieties being planted. 
Pastures look good. Wheat short, 
meadows very poor. 

Good Crops in Lorain Co—Crops 
look fine. Oats sown early are grow- 
ing nicely. Prospects are good for a 
fair crop of fruit. Eggs 15c p doz, 
butter 20c p Ib. 

Good Roads for Perry Co—At New 
Lexington corn ground is hard to put 
into good condition on account of be- 
ing so dry. Wheat looks good, but 
meadows will be short if we do not 
have rain soon. Most stock looks 
well. Corn planting about done, with 
a larger acreage than common. Road 
working in progress. Progressive 
farmers are generally pleased over 
the 2 new road laws whereby the 
state- will appropriate $3,000,000 for 
improved roads. Surveys have been 
completed for 1 mile of macadam and 
1 mile of brick road leading out of 
New Lexington. Butter 20c p Ib, eggs 
15¢e p doz, beef 10 to 18c p Ib, lard 
12c, chickens 12%c, potatoes 75c p 
bu, corn 75c, wheat 85c, hay $16 p 
ton. 

Meigs Co Corn Planted Late—Corn 
not all planted yet, ground very dry 
and hard. Some early plowed land 
planted and up about 3 in. About 
the usual amount being planted. 
Meadows looked fine up to May 1, 
when dry weather set in. Fruit pros- 
pects are for a light crop. No peaches. 

Good Alfalfa in Warren Co—Farm- 
ers are 15 days late with corn plant- 
ing on account of a wet Apr and 
May has been too dry. Lots of 
breaking to be done yet. About the 
usual acreage to be put out. What 
has been planted is coming good. 
There is a large acreage of sugar 
corn planted, as there are 6 corn can- 
ning factories within a radius of 5 
miles. They are paying $9 p ton this 
season. Wheat coming in head and 
bids fair for a good crop. Fair pros- 
pect for a fruit crop. Potatoes not 
all planted yet. A very short acreage 
of oats and poor at that. Alfalfa 
will be ready to cut in 1 week. 

Licking Co Meadows Weedy—Most 
meadows are weedy. The little clo- 
ver sown last spring is not a very 
promising crop, owing to the dry 
spell. Some plowing for corn to be 
done yet, but the majority of the 
corn is in the ground and what is 
coming up the cutworms are dam- 
aging. Fruit f all kinds promises a 
bumper crop if nothing hinders it 
from now on. Very little old hay if 
the country and the corn and ats 
are pretty well used up. There will 
be about the usual acreage of crops 
this year. Corn sells at 65c p bu, oats 
40c, wheat 80c, hay $14 to fis p ton, 
butter 15c p Ib, eggs 14c p doz. 

Gallia Co Corn Increased—aA great- 
er acreage is being planted to corn 
this year than last, as a great many 
raised tobacco last year and ran short 
of feed this year. Corn and hay are 
searce. Most corn planted between 
May 1-15. Meadows and pastures 
short. A good many turkeys and 
chickens being raised, as the- season 
has been ideal for them. Oats acre- 
age has been almost double this sea- 
son, but the crop will be short on ac- 
count of dry weather. 

Jackson Co Fruit Short—Most 
farmers use fertilizers drilled in the 
row with a 1-horse drill. Some apple 
trees did not bloom at all. There are 
a few peaches, about half a crop. 
Early - strawberries about % __ crop. 
They were killed: by May frosts... All 
live stock on pasture and doing. well. 
Not much for sale. A few farms 
ehanging hands; prices not so high as 
in former years. 


“WEST VIRGINIA 
* *@ ’ e 

West Virginia Happenings 

A largely attended and enthusiastig: 
agricultural extension ‘school was helg! 
last week at Gaston, in Lewis county.9 
At the close of the school an agris 
cultural rally was held, at which ads” 
dresses were given. 

Drouth will make the hay crop 
West Virginia the -lightest in yearg,) 
There was practically no rain during” 
May. Many of the old meadows werg 
plowed this year and the new mead | 
ows are too young to withstand the © 
early drouth. Some farmers believe = 
they must give up timothy and clover ™ 
and pay special attention to alfalfg © 
to raise sufficient feed for themselves, | 

The contract has been signed for ™ 
the Oglebay hall of agriculture an@™ 
science at Bethany college. Th 
building, which will cost 000, ig > 
expected to be the best college build- "5 
ing in the state. In addition to giv- 4 
ing this new building Earl W. Ogle- = 
bay has purchased for $25,000 for the © 
college the Alexander farm, which © 
he will equip with a dairy barn, reg- © 
istere@ horses and cattle and the © 
latest improved farming implements, 
It is intended to make this a demon- 
strating farm to be used in connec- 
tion with the department of agricul- ~ 
ture, to be opened at the college with 
the beginning of the next session in 
September. For teaching horticul- 
ture, and to give students an oppor- 
tunity to help themselves through 
college, there will be built at once qa 
modern greenhouse for 
and flowers. 
an acre and will also be a gift from 
Mr Oglebay. Prof William Hill, di- 
rector of the agricultural guild of the 
university of Chicago, is to be dean 
of the school of agriculture, and farm 
director. Mr Oglebay has also agreed 
to pay the salary of Prof Hill for 
the next five years. 

Pres Henry Lewedag of Wheeling, 
of the Panhandle bee keepers’ asso- 
ciation, has received information 
from apiarists throughout the district 
of the loss of many bees during the 
winter. Of the loss experienced near- 
ly 80% died on account of the late 
spring. 

Reports are to the effect that the 
fruit prospects are brighter than in 
years. It is expected that West Vir- 
ginia’s crop of apples, peaches, cher- 
ries, pears and quinces will be rec- 
ord breakers. Tomatoes, potatoes, 
cabbages and onions have also pros- 
pered. 


Good Live 
Spring very late. 
Little rain since May 1. Crops all 
suffering. In spite of short feed stock 
all went on pasture in good shape 
and is now in fine condition. 

Corn Late in Harrison Co—We are 
having very dry weather and crops 


Stock in Tyler Co—- | 
Corn just planted. ~ 


are suffering. Meadows have made a | 
very poor start and pastures are burn- =| 


ing in places. Corn planted May 1 
is not all up yet; except on low 
ground, where the stand is good. No 
one here tests seed corn, but much 
care is taken in selecting and storing. ~~ 
We have never had much trouble 7 
from poor seed. Not much attention 
is given to new varieties. The idea | 
seems to be that one kind is as good _ 
as another. The acreage of corn is 
as small as usual around Lost Creek, 
the people depending almost entirely 
upon grazing. A great many fruif 
trees have been planted this year 
Doubtful Fruit Outlook in Monroe 
Fruit conditions have gone of 
very much since the frost May 4. 
Many varieties apples killed and oth- 
ers badly thinned, and a big crop is 
now out of the question. Apples may — 
be a half crop. Peaches are very ~ 
scarce and cherries a failure. Ber- 
ries are promising, but are not a | 
surety, as weather is very dry and | 
hot. Pastures are burning and are — 
sere and brown. The weather was too ~ 
wet to work till late spring. The usu-~ 
al acreage of corn was planted, but 
rather more oats sown than usual. 
Cabell Co Farms Sell Well—Many 
farmers in the mountainous sections ~ 
of southern Va are selling their 
lands and going to other sections. 
Some buy fruit farms, but most buy & 
stock farms. Some farms near Hunt- 
Ington have doubled in price within = 
@ year. One man purchased a small ~ 
farm, paying $1400 in Apr, 1910. By 
Nov he had sold 500 barrels apples ~ 
at $4 p bb) and $800 worth of culls. — 
Another man paid $2000 for a 70-acre 
farm in Apr, and in 7 months was of- 
fered 5, farm has 500 fruit ~ 
trees on it. <(. Sa 
af 2 





vegetables _ E. 
This will cover about .¥ 
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Pat 23@24c p Ib, dairy 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















Gash or | Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot 1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1920 | 1911 | 1910 
+ i | 
icago 98; 1.08 | 543 | SOF | 86h | 40h 
few York a! , 107) 59 | 67 | 4m | 
Boston _ — | 71 434 rf | 
Toledo 91 1.07 | .56 60 7 | a 
St. Louis on | 1.06 | 53 60 | 24 38 
Min’arolis| 973 | 1.093) .52 55h | A 374 
Liverpool | 1.074 | 1.15 | .66 7% _ ~ 
At Chicago, where interest in wheat 
speculation has been keenest, owing 
to the squeeze of the May shorts, the 
market for new crop deliveries has 
been unsettled. Traders everywhere 


were inclined to regard crop outlook 


as generally promising, owing to re- 
cent rainfall in both winter wheat 
and spring wheat territory. Late last 
week, however, there were renewed 
fears of damage through dry, hot 
weather and a temporary’ spurt 
in prices. Foreign advices were 
a little more favorable to domestic 
prices, but exports of breadstuffs re- 


mained small 


Domestic marketings are liberal and 


go with arrivals at terminals. The 
flour trade continued easy and cash 
wheat in only fair demand for milling 
purposes... Looking toward rew crop 
deliveries, Sept sold above and below 
88c p bu. July was in some demand 
at better than 89c 

Due partly to a better demand from 
the Atlantic seaboard, corn averaged 
firmer, but at no time was much in- 
terest Shown. July sold at 52@54c p 


bu, Sept better than 54c, No 2 corn 
in store sold at 58@54c The trade 
regarded crop conditions as generally 
favorable. 

The oats market was not active, 
Country offerings were moderate and 
cash demand good. Standard oats in 


store 35@35%ec p bu, July a shade 
premium. New crop deliveries were 
easy, Sept selling under 35c. 

Grass seeds were dull under small 
offerings, and 7c p Ib was bid for 
Sept new crop timothy; old prime 


104%,@11e p Ib; clover 
prime nominally 18c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


inactive, old 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs 

elena toe 1911 | 1930 
Chicago 196.45 ($8.00 |$6.15 leo.as $5.15 |$5.60 
New York | 6.35 | 8.10 | 6.60 |10.00 | 5.20 | 5.60 
Buffalo 6.25 | 8.50 | 6.35 | 10.15 | 5.25 | 6.00 
Kansas (’y] 6.35 | 8.15 | 5.85 | 9.45 | 5.00 | 6.06 
Pittsburg” 6.25 | 8.20 | 6.35/ 9.85 | 4.75 | 5.50 
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At Chicago, the beef cattle market 
continues slow but strong, and the 
best quality of steers continues steady, 
Steers weighing up to 1570 to 1590 
ibs reaching the top of the market 
at $6.40 p 100 Ibs, oe yearling 
beeves sell around 6.2 

The average ~- Aes "of hogs arriv- 
ing at Chicago keeps up well, being 
about 240 Ibs, against 218 two years 
age. Average price p 100 Ibs the last 

\ week of May was about $5.90, against 
9.69 a year ago and 7.32 two years ago. 
Fancy shipping hogs are bringing the 
top of the market at around 6.15. 
_Sales of shorn lambs were made at 

7.15 p 100 Ibs, agai:.st 6.75 a few days 
Carlier. Sheep sympathized with the 
advance in the lamb market and 
Shorn ewes sold at 3.75@4.75, west- 
ern vearlings 4.75@6, wethers 4@5.15, 
Spring lambs are quoted at 5.50@6.75. 

The Horse Market 

The May horse market was one of 
extremes. The early part of the 
month demand was keen for heavy 
Weight draft horses and later closed 
with largest orders for medium 
Weights, those weighing 1200 to 1300 
Ibs selling at $185 @ @ 210. 


At Cincinnati, moderate demand for 
butter, with fairly liberal offerings. 

od demand for eggs, with a steady 
undertone, Liberal supplies of cab- 

Se, but the movement is slow. Old 
Dotatoes sell slowly at 48@55c bu, 
new 3 @3. p bbl, asparagus 1.25@ 
L50 p 2 doz bchs, radishes 15@20c p 
goz bchs, rnubarb 17%@2 Be. P bch, 
“eucumbers 1 75@2 p ham Cmy 
utter 20@ 29% p 1b, Sary te, ” cheese 
%c, eggs 12@13c p doz. 
At Columbus, butter firm, with emy 
16c, strictly 
doz. . Potatoes 





eiesh eggs 15%c p 

-m at @65c p bu, corn 60c, oats 
rye 75c. bran $25. p s* mid- 
mes 27, timothy hay 21@22 





‘GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
ry instances are wholesale. They refer 

oo Spence at which the product a sell 
4 store, warehouse, car dock. 
Prem these, country conslgness must 
Wa freight and commission char, 

en. Sona in a small way to retaile 





an advance is usually 
quoured. 
Apples 
At New York, apples sre in fair 


supply and selling slowly, with prices 
generally lower. Spy is~ quoted at $4 
pA rg p bbl, Baldwin 4 bS, Ben Davis 
4@4.50, Russet 3.50@ 4. 5; far west- 
ern bx. apples 1.75@2.75 p bx. 

Beans 

At New York, demand seems to 

have fallen off for domestic white 
beans, but holders are not offering 
concessions and the market continues 
steady to firm. Occasionally a sale 
of red kidney is reported at about 
$6.75 p 100 Ibs, marrow 3.90, medium 
and pea beans 3.70, yellow eye 3.60, 
lima 6.85. 

Eggs 


At New York, the market shows no 
material change as to general fea- 
tures, the bulk of supply being more 
or less seriously affected by recent 
warm weather in producing sections. 
High grade, fresh gathered eggs, 
from western points, are arriving in 
smaller numbers, and for such mar- 
ket is generally firm. But medium 
and lower grades, which constitute 
the bulk of supply, are weak and 
prices irregular. Owing to general 
defects incident to the hot weather, 
the question of quality is now more 
important than the grading as to size 
and cleanliness. Fresh rathered eggs 
sell at 16@2U0c p doz, nearby, state 
and Pa white sell at “S@2lc, brown 
19@20c, mixed colors 17@18%c. 

At Chicago, for strictly fresh, full 
eggs there is a fairly good demand 
and such sell well on local market 
and outside account. So-called “prime 


eggs” are selling at 15c p doz, ordi- 
nary lots 12%@14%c, storage 16@ 
16% c. 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, peaches are in light 
receipts and sell mainly at $2@2.50 
p carrier, extra fine bringing a pre- 
mium, Strawberries are firm and 
higher, and stock shows a rather wide 
range of 5@18c p qt. Melons are in 
small receipts, and muskmelons from 
Fila sell at 2.50@4.50 p cra, water- 
melons 20@60 p 100. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, the tone of the mar- 
ket continues firm on high grades of 
timothy hay, with stocks light. Buy- 
ers are taking hold of the lower 
grades more readily. Choice timothy 
sells as high as $1.65 p 100 Ibs, No 
3 1.10, mixed clover 1.25, clover 1.05, 
rye straw 75c, oat or wheat 40@45c. 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, cereal products are 
in light demand, but prices remain 
steady, with brewers’ meal selling at 
$1.36 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.37, flakes 1.69. 
Demand is fair for western mill feeds 
and bran, coarse western, svring, ‘in 
100-1b sacks, to arrive sells as high 
as 25.35 p ton, standard middlings 
26.10, red dog in airs sacks 28.10, 
linseed oil meal 


Gniieas 
At New York, onions are in good 
demand and best stock in both Ber- 
muda and Tex generally held at high- 
er prices. Texas. white or yellow, sell 
at 59¢@$1.85 p cra, Bermuda 1.0@ 
1.75 p case, or 2@2.35 p bie. 


Potatoes 


At New York, new potatoes are 
fairly pientiful and market steady to 
firm at about former ran So of prices. 
Best Fla is selling at 50@5, S C 
and Ga 4@4.25 p bbl for white, red 
potatoes averaging at 25@50c under 
white. Old potatoes are in liberal 
supply and very weak, state selling 
at 1.25@1.50 p 180 Ibs, or 1.25@1.40 
p bag, Me 1.30@1.50, or 1.35@1.65 p 
180 Ibs. 


At -Chicago, values remain fairly 
steady ih the old potato market, 
though demand is rather tame and 
business not great. Fairly good sell 
at 30@35c p bu, fey 40@42c. New 
potatoes are steady, and “<= Rig 
sell at ag 4 Cobblers 65 @ 75c, 
Triumph 80@ 90¢ 

“‘meubie ; 

At New York, live poultry are ar- 
riving in rather smaller receipts and 
market is cleaning: up eg Boller 
chickens from near by sell at 30@35c 
p ib, western and auetuaiee peme, 
turkeys and ducks 12c, geese &c, 
eons 30c. Dressed rea 








- THE LATEST MARKETS 


tees guaranteed. 


Farmers’ Exchange Aidvcthing 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 





= DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
ulturist. At a cost of only SIX 
@vertise anything you wish 


advertisement and gach initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

— must be ys Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the week. Ai rlisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO RENT” will be 
above rate, Dut will be inserted in 

MARKET. 


ESTATE 
NO BLACK. FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under . > anes thus making a smal! 


adv as noticeable as a 
THE RATE for the “parmers’ sw 4 adver- 


times S is only six cents a word each insertion 
dress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS! Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, both combs, Sing!e 
Come White and Brown Leghorns, eggs $1.50, 15; $7 
ee and Dark Brahmas, $2, 15. talog 
} M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 





BABY CHICKS—Single Comb White Leghorns, 9c 
Strong and livable. From vigorous free range stock, 
bred for utility and standard qualities. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, 





SINGLE COMB White Leghorn baby chicks’ that 
make good, $10 per hundred. High-class utility stock 
Cireular. VANCREST POULTRY FARM, Salt Point, 
Dutchess Co, N Y. 





wee | —— BF =; Single Comb Brown and 
laying strains; catalog free. 


Legho 
SOUTH RENTON “Pou LTRY FARM, Kenton Ohio. 





MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS from prize-win- 





ning stock, 140-egg strain, 11 for $1. HUTCHINS 
BROS, R 8, Pulaski, N Y. 

BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, Nelson's fa- 
mous winter-laying strains. Eggs 15, $1. NELSON’S, 


Grove City. 





BUFF ORPINGTON exgs, 22, $1; 50, $2: 
Holland turkey eggs, $2; Collie pups. W. LO 
Perulack, : 


9 White 
THERS, 





LEGHORNS. Four varieties, 26 eggs $1.60, 100 $1; 
orders promptly filled. LEGHORN FARMS, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS and White Orpington eggs; 
ao for fifteen. MATHIAS & BOYD, Frewsburg, 





FOR SALE—Colored Muscovey drakes and ducks; 
alee eges for sitting. M. P. O., Box 110, Hohokus, 
a. 





MAMMOTH PEKIN b eggs, © 11; 30 duck- 
lings, 5 weeks old, $10. E. J. Sichofas. Mt Bethel, 
Pa. 





“RINGLET”’ Barred Piymouth me eggs, circular 
free. SUNNYSIDE FARM. Emporium, Pa. 





WHITE AFRICAN GUINEAS ‘p, 


15. eggs for $1.50. 
W. WILBUR WALLACE, Sigel. Pa. 


i ili 
[13] es 
DOGS, RARDITS AN AND PET STOCK. 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS for sale; good watch dogs. 
DAVID RICKERT, Lexington, Pa. 


I HAVE A FEW MGLE FERRETS for sale now. 
BERT EWELL, Wellington, 0. 


a collie pups. FERDINAND KAHLE, 











MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY FOR INVESTMENT can be placed most 
advan siy in connection with our interests in the 
ao toe ed Northwest. Thro 

and Minnesota a 
Se osd te than ever, the one is in splendid condi- 
tion, and everything ints & prosperous season, 
My business aun tdenente thave ono euch thet ter a ieaien 
time it is possible for you to invest any sum 
$120 upward upon a basis to net considerably better 
than 6%. i information on request to ee in- 
terested. Kindly write at once to HERBERT 
MYRICK, President and Editor, American Agricul- 
turist, Ashland Building, New York. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 











134 ACRES, $4000. Cuts 40 tons hay, preduces 
immense *crops of corn, oats, potatoes, buckwheat and 
tye. Spring watered pasture for 30 cows, 40 acres 
of heavy growth timber, 150 barrels apples yearly, 
2-story 14-room house, 2 large barns, several out- 
buildings, 100 ton silo; Duildings in first-class condi- 
tion; short drive to, railroad station, near stores, 
schools, churches, and neighbors. If taken now will 
include 10 cows, 2 horses, 1 yearling bull, 3 calves, 
ali Holsteins; 4 hogs, 40 hens, and a shepherd dog. te- 
gether with all farming machinery, wagons, dairy 
utensils and 30 cords stove wood for an $4000, 
cash, easy terms. For details of this and other New 
York farm bargains see page 22, Strout’s Farm Cat- 

alog. No 34, just out; copy free. Station 1096, BE. A. 
STROUT, 47 West 34th St, New York City. 


LAST YEAR’S INCOME, $1125; price only $1800, 
part cash. A real money-maker and a pleasant home; 
15% acres slightly rolling land, fenced with wire 
and rail, cuts 10 tons of hay, keeps several cows; 
75 fruit trees; 5-room house with piazza, spring 
water in house, barn 24x24, wagon and chicken house, 
other outbuildittgs; only 4 mile to churches, store, 
school, creamery, etc; owner sold $1125 worth of prod- 
uce last year; price only $1300, part cash. 
ther details of this and other rich farms, convenient 
to New York, Philadelphia and other large cities, 
Albany to Buffalo, see page 53, “‘Strout’s Farm Cat- 
alog No 34,"’ copy free. Station 1096, KE. A. STROUT, 

oy 34th St, New York. 











cf 162 acres, eight-room house, basement barn 4 
50, with concrete floor for cows; machine barn 
by 30: hen house and hog house, good orch: 
seventeen head of cattle, chickens, 

twenty-five cords of wood, potatoes; 
during month of June only; terms, 
ance mortgage at five per cent. 
be furnished. LL'S FARM AGENCY, Owego, 
Tioga Co, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Improved farms anywhere in Dixie 
State what you want and where. Terms to sult pure 
chasers. Buy now while they are cheap. 
Three to four crops a year. Colonization locations 
a@ specialty, ATLANTIC STATES FARM LAND OO, 
INC, Barnwell, 8 


wagon, harrow, 








BIG FARM BARGAIN—15 acres, 20 dollars an 
acre; situated in Cortland Co, one of the best coun- 
ties in the state: good water, good <.. rural Selly 
ery and telephone; wiil_allow buyer $500 for use of 
He) to October ist. GEO GUTCHESS, Marathon, 





TO SETTLE AN ESTATE. 105-acre 
farm, $2200; 8-room house, 2 large barns; 2 miles to 


ee 





MAMMOTH  YPEKIN oo. a eleven, $1. 
RUPRACHTS BROS, Pulaski, 3 





HOMER PIGEONS, young menos pair, 90 cents, 


HAROLD PAYN, Germantown, 


LIVE STOCK 








IMPROVED beh gee ay blood; extra 
, pihoroushbred | pigs; ready. MATHIAS & 
BOYD, Successors to A. A “Bradley, Frewsburg, N Y. 





PEDIGREED DUROC pigs, $15 pair; bred gilts, 
$ i sows, $35; Champion collie pups, $5. 
SHADYBROOK FARM, Route 2, Roanoke, Va. 


7. — ry te mite church, school; R F te. 
telephone; $1200 balance time. Other farm bar: 
gains. VALLEY Pane AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI LAN DS—It you want 
to become independent, a farm tm Scott county, 








Missouri, in the rich drained lands that raise Lome 
thing and raise it a. .-% we ask ib a 

“show you." reasonable. “wee 
a for literature. F. 8. “RICE. Oran, Mo. 

GOOD FARMS FOR SALE at low prices in nearly 
all parts of New York state. free to parties 
awe NY” ‘buy. NOETHERN ‘TY CO. Syra- 

— 

~ BARGAIN—200-ncre Vermout stock om: keep ary 
head, and team: good buildix i oe near R; extra 
good location, LEON B. HA " windeer, ma 





JERSEY BULL, ready for service; St Lambert 
. Ask for pedigree. JOSIAH BLACK, 
Bremen, 0. 


FINE THOROUGHBRED Jersey Red pigs; also 
nag | Lae boar; cheap. H. M. BEAM, Bound 
Brook, N 








OI C SWINE; best strain, satisfied customers; get 
prices before buying. G. W. FRISBIE, Savona, 
N Y. 





EGISTERED 0 I C sow pigs; March farrow; sat- 
ANSEL FAUCETT, Dundee, 





Dm ig 20 bred sows, fall and spring P eae 
related. Write CLARK BROS, ‘Freeport. 0. 


REG pg 2 Yorkshires, boars; bred sows, pigs. 
ROBERT D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


REGISTERED © I C and Chester White pigs. 
E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS;: nice bunch of spring pigs. 
N. D. SNYDER, Laceyville, Pa. 


GUERNSEY BULLS. WYLDWOOD FARM, Corn- 
sc. 

















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


VEGETABLE PLANTS—Stout, heavy Harly Jersey 


Wakefield. pcg Enkhuizen, All Head Farly 
1000; 
Ee a ee 


I geal Fag, transplanted Earliana, Stone, 
PPonderess tomatoes, $4. 





transplanted 5A . 

sweet to Hooper ge, "Bi Siem Jer: 
6 = plants’’ for ane eae ate 
F ono & SONS, Chester, N J. Largest 
plant growers the east. 

IMMENSE TOMATO CROP—You can make one 
acre produce as many tomatoes as 4 or 5 acres did 
Sider the old systema: tomatoes are larger and. finer | o 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 


MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? The 
tural one a ae ald society has on its 
wishing to employmen 








;. goverament at Washington, CG: 
thousands appointments coming; average salary 
tions; ‘coon 5 eter Mien iumnstuae? i ° 
not needed. Send postal for tat of at 


gs FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 





2044, Rochester, 











Ee eee 








STOCK AND TOOLS INCLUDED—For sale, farm - 


cash, : 
Abstract of title aa 


BILE BUSINESS—Hcme lessons; 
weekly while ? 












































































































Than New 
Buildings 


You know how 
i a building 
never saw paint 
goes to rack and ruin. 
The boards rot 
around the alle, hoy 
crack and warp. 
Only constant re- 
ice keeps og build- 


An occasional Seis ehaceedaue eile wits 


(Ti) 
Dutch Boy Painter” 
White Lead 
and real linseed vil will save your buildings 
and reduce repair, to say nothing of im- 
proving the looks of the place. 

Decide to use * Dutch Boy Painter” White 
Lead this spring. It’s a mighty good investment, 
Write for our “* Fel, ips No.2007" which will tell 
you why, how, with what and when to paint. 

National Lead Company 
New York Cleveland 
St. Louis Boston 


Cincinnati 
Jobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 





Fairbanks-Morse 
Eclipse Pumper 


£.0. B. Factory 
Freecatalog No. ME 597 
Pairbanks, Morse & Co, 
New York 








fale: foll but no equals. 
Proves its superiority Be 


mendous power. 
The machine = makes coma 








NEWTON’S HEAVE 
“Ano iiiaestion CURE, ; 


or second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 
Cc can guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid.‘ 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


‘CIDER PRESSES 








Bees on the Farm <2" 


| REE SE ee 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Box 67, MeoIna, On10 











LIVE STOCK 


Butter Scoring Helps Maker 


FRANK 


8. WRIGHT, TOMPKINS CO, N Y 


Having been in the. New York 
educational monthly dairy products’ 
contests for the last two years I give 
testimony to the fact that nothing I 
have obtained from other sources has 
given me so much help as the sug- 
gestions and recommendations of the 
butter judges. The desire for a high 
score has made me more particular 
and careful in small details, and de- 
veloped a more watchful eye and 
keener sense of smell, and it has also 
made me more careful to leave noth- 
ing undoi.e that would benefit the 
daily output. 

The scoring of butter and starters 
at Ithaca last October brought force- 
fully to my notice the variations in 
workmanship and flavors of the dif- 
ferent samples. As the scoring is 
done on a commercial basis it would 
seem that we should gradually get a 
more uniform line of butter, and each 
contestant should realize better the 
ideal of the market. The criticisms 
and suggestions are of special benefit 
in training for making butter for the 
state fair and other exhibitions. I | 
would urge every butter maker to 


| avail himself of the opportunity this 
|} year and to 


send butter to each 
month’s scoring. 

{Mr Wright won the highest score 
upon butter from New York state at 
the national dairy show last autumn. 
He has entered the monthly contests 


ever since they were started.—Editor.] 





New York Milk Market 


At New York at the time of writ- | 
ing the exchange rate was 2%c p aqt| 
to the farmer in the 26-c zone having | 
no shipping charges, or $1.36 p 40-qt | 
can delivered in New York. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 
27 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 

> 4,688 


262 
1,887 


ee cs ewe 
Susquehanna ...... 
West Shore 
Lackawanna 
N Y¥ C (long haul) 
N Y C lines (short haul) 
Ontario 
Lehigh valley 
Homer Ramsdell line 
New Haven 

Other sources 


eaeeeeee 


eee ereeee es 
eee ee 


eeeereeeee 


eeeeweeeree 


Totals 20,279 


Country Prodiece Markets | 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, the first 
broilers have been received and sell 
at 35c p lb. Potatoes easy at 45@ 
5 p bu, dairy butter. 24@25c p Ib, 
eges 18@20c p doz, asparagus ic p 
bch, cabbage 8@5c p hd, rieplant 15 
@ 20 doz bechs. No 1 timothy hay 
$18 @ 30 p ton, alfalfa 13, oats 40@ 
42c p bu, maple syrup 1@1.15 p gal, 


eeeeeeeeee 





At Albany, markets well supplied | 


and the demand is good and prices | 
hold firm. Rhubarb $1@1.50 p 100 
aoe. radishes 50@ 80c, asparagus 1@ | 

50 p doz behs, spinach 1@1.75 p | 
bb) Cmy butter-21@24c p lb, dairy | 
18@21c, strictly fresh eggs 18@ 20c p 
doz, live fowls 14@15c p lb, potatoes 
2@2.25 p bbl, strawberries 12@17c 


butter 
steady, cmy 20@22c p ib, dairy 14c, 
moderate receipts of eggs, with prices 
steady at 14% @15'%4c p doz, poultry 
firm, with live fowls 14c p Ib. Veg- 
etables steady, See og 50 @55c p bu, 
cabbage $9@10 ton, 
1.25 p_ doz, ‘Gea potatoes 1.50@ 
3 p bbl. 


A Wonderful Bull for Sale 


In the breeders’ consignment sale to 
be held June 8-9 at New York state fair 
ounds at Syracuse, over 200 head of 
igh-bred Holsteins will be offered at 
public auction. The bright particular 
star of the sale will be the seven months 
bull calf King Segis Pontiac Alcartra, 


p at. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, 





» (consigned by Stevens Brothers.Co of 


Liverpool, N Y), by far the greatest 
bred = “ S — ey offered at public 
sale, he best ever born, 
taking Peverything into consideration. His 
sire is Kin 8 Pontiac, son of King 
Segis, who ve daughters averaging 
mh r 30 pounds butter: in seven days 


FIELD NOTES 


sire. The dam of King Segis Pontiac is 
Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d, who recent- 
ly made new world’s records of 37 
pounds butter in seven days and 146 
pounds butter in 30 days in official test. 
Her sire was Pontiac Korndyke and her 
dam’s sire Hengerveld De Kol, both sires 
of four cows each with records of over 
30 pounds butter in seven days.: The 
dam of the calf is the wonderful heifer, 
K. P. Alcartra, Calving for the first 
time at 26 months old, in A R O test 
she produced 20 pounds: butter in seven 
days, and in 365 days produced 15,528 
pounds milk, or 761 pounds butter, a 
world’s record then in the junior two- 
year-old class, and a showing which 
still stands supreme for a heifer of her 
age. Calving again as a senior three- 
year-old she broke all records 
class 
butter in seven days, 121 pounds butter 
in 30 days, and this after having a hard 
time calving and retaining the placenta, 
The seven days records of the dam and 
both graddams of this young bull Kin 
Segis Pontiac Alcartra, average 3 
posnce butter in seven days, a showing 
a 
other. Stevens Brothers Co 
will bring the highest price ever paid 
for a Holstein at public auction. This ani- 
mal should be at the head of some com- 
munity breeders’ association, and any in- 
terested in any such move should not 
let this opportunity pass.—Ib, . 





in her | 
by making yields of 30 pounds | 


has never been equaled by any | 
say he/| 


Brothertown 
Stock Farms — 
o_'s an DP ereeptionally wre well- ren Sti tstoin 7 i 


Bet bbe Ma ieee 
8 days. alf’s dam -choite’ yo 
45, 0. 1 Ibs. Calf born tober 4°% } 
lanes? or age, very straight, moos ma kK 
3 w ite. Price $65.00; a great bargain. Be 
ull information, address ; 


Quentin McAdam, Prop. 
Utica, Hew York 


‘ibs. nearly 





If P td are looking for some. } 
thing good in the line of 


HOLSTEINS 


Cows, Heifers or Young Bulls 


Why not get the best? We have them, as you can seg 
by fetig up the breeding of the animals that have 
made the largest records, especially in the semi-of. 
cial yearly tests. We have some great bargains ig 





wonderful sires. 


in a week. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





asparagus 1@ | 





though he is only a sevén-year- “aid 





STAR FARM * 


HOLSTEINS 


Special Sale of registered Hol- 
stein service bulls. 

I personally guarantee to you a 
saving of 25% on each animal. If 
not, will pay your expenses here. 

Liberal terms of payment. 

Herd tuberculin tested by state 
authorities. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, 


Dept. A. Cortiand, N. Y. 


Note: 50 registered Holstein fe- 
males for sale. 














Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Bull ready for service. Bred along butter fat 
lines. His dam is a daughter » 3 Duchess Ormsb: 
Butter King. -who now has 39 A. R. O. daughters, and 
his sire is P tie 0 bag M Burke whose three nearest 


lbs. butter in 7 da 8. 
More dark than inet 1 ht but mail marked. 4 
Price $75, w 


ch is onl a 
E. E. POO Lincki 





ROBINSON'S HOLSTEINS 





are Producers. They are Tuberculiq 


Tested. 40 just fresh and that will freshen ~ 


in the next two months with milk records 
from 8000 to 12,000 Ibs. in the last year, 


V.D. ROBINSON EDMESTON, N.Y, 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 








From 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


150 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 


due to freshen in March, April and May. 
These cows are extra fine individuals, 
young and will give from 40 to 60 Ibs. of riilk 
per day when fres 

Also a few ‘i and Guernseys. 




















A. R. 0. HOLSTEINS 


both sexes, all ages, for sale.Paladin Burke No. 
46390 at the head of this herd. He has four tested 
daughters at an average age of 1 year, 11 
months, 27 days,whose records average 14.42 Ibs. 
butter 7 days. Come and see this herd or meet 
me at the annual Holstein-Friesian meeting, 


| Syracuse, N. Y., June 5th to 8th. 


BRADLEY FULLER, . 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 





veal 10% @lie p it | Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from 
: 


herds where thoroughbred sires have been 
for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me your order; can satisty you. 
Farm situated near station on R. W. & O. R. RB. 


R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 
The Peck Dairy ‘‘Stands for Quality’’ 


I have on hand and offer at private sale 
60 OF THE FINEST GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


about equally divided between fall 
. eg BL nicely marked, 























East River Grade Holsteins 
25 cow pes os aave between eg 


las’ 

Nicely marked. we ty white than black. 
22 COWS ire miei 
These are large cows and milk the 

just fresh and are 

perday. None overé 
If this is the kind you want, write JOHN B. 
WEBSTER, Cortiand, N.Y. Bell phone 566-F-12 


Maple Leaf Stock Farm Holic 
G. H. MANHARD. - $MANHARD, ONT, 


so 43 ‘dew ieee ke | bu 








ont Wintiny New York 


UTICA, N. Y. | 


F.P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, 


yearling bulls, ft to head any herd, bred to become is 





10 Reg. Holstein Cows 10) 


well bred, well marked, hea roducers, 
all, bred to son of 81-lb. cow. Will go qui 
as they are a very desirable bunch. 
IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 
Cortland, N. Y. J. A. Leach, Pre 




















A Carload of nicely marked 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


fresh and nearby springers 
REAGAN BROS. Tully, NY 


Trout Brook «4 Holland F: 





| Registered Holstein Bull Calves j 


Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN CATTL 


THE MOGT PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA — 


STEVENS BROTHERS CO., Liverpool, N ee 
Home of the only cow that ever made 87 lbs. a butter 63 


} 





BULL S tu serce]” 


NYE a 


¥. L. HOUGHTON, GECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





A. R. O. Holstein Bulls — 
and PRI 


pag A Ft 
Branford Farms 


Ayrshire Bull Calve 


FOR SALE 


By such sires as Howie’s Majesti¢ 
10000, Bendie Croft of Avon 1190 

a son of Croft Jane Dinah 19th Impz 
19520, and several out of importe 
cows by Scotch sires. Will be solé 
at reasonable prices. 

HENRY FIELDEN, Supt. 
Groton, Conn. 


Hill pay, whe boy 2 bir 


CE of bull desired. Wecan save 
JARVIS BROS., FLYCREEL, 











7, 





a elt te ey oe Ls te ee ee es 










ideal Jersey, not alone the J erse 










Beauty and Utility Comblaed 


FIRST ANNUAL AUCTION SALE 
About ninety head of imported Jerseys 
In this lot will be represented some of the great sous and daughters of 


Golden Maid’s Prince Noble of Oaklands Gamboge’s Knight 


me of show rin 
We have kept before us the principle t 


and other great sires. 


These animals have been selected with the utmost care and with special reference to al! that goes to make up the 
excellence, but the Jersey that is nw oh of holding its own at the pail. 
at The Milk Pail Is the First Consideration, Beauty Nest. 

We invite inspection and correspondence relative to this herd and the forthcoming sale, 


VILLAGE FARM HERD OF JERSEYS. H. V. PRENTICE, Prop. Worcester, Mass. 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Golden Maid’s Prince Imp . 93538 


a 


JUNE 12, 1911 

















~ . a 
GEDNEY FARM 
| JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


(Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
. for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 


P, O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 
Tel. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 














/ FOR SALE 29 hetline Butt Cartes 


< warmers’, Prices. nies eabves ee very choice 
~ 1 pr cin . 
" We also ioe aie pine Berkshires of sex. 


SHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 








WHITE HORSE FARM 


PAOLI, Chester County, Pennsylvania 
2 W. W. BLACK ARKCOLL, Manager 


rr db 
SR MREEDERS OF Bireiored Jorpers, Berkanires, 
“ Ses Waite Wyandotte Chickens; White Pekin 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
















* LEONARD 6MITH, Bicomvillc, N.¥ 
'WOODCREST FARM 
Offers for sale two grand sons of 


| Pietje 22d, out of A.R.O. daughters of 
Homestead Girl De Kol Sarcastic Lad. 











oe? _ bata 
Be nm 


. 3 calves are now three months old, well 
> @ ewe and nicely marked. Their dams are 
y g over 60 pounds of milk per day as 
or two-year-olds. 

.Write for pedigrees and prices to 
S. CHASE, Mgr. RIFTON, WN. Y. 














ple Lawn Stock Farm 


ppended by Karel Roredvbe e whose first 
to freshen has t made 23.77 Ibs. 
in pre me6 "os 93 Ibs. 
ays years —e 
this great son of Belle Kornd e out 
i dames of tom 35 Ie ot 
to 22 Ibs. at years. 


EL GROW, - Ft. Jackson, N.Y. 






















Grandsire, born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 244. 
perfect show animal, 

as good, quno te gene ee 

Meroedes Julipe Paul.” only OOS at Rate 

SS UMANANNs STOCK Phun MC. Jebases » Raney, B. Ts 









IMPORTER 


PEE importer of ai] kinds of 
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FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Ciothilde DeKol 
2d, is in service. We have 60.of his daugh- 
ters and # number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 











&. H. DOLLAR Heuvelton, New York 








Buy When Young and let Grow Into Money 


BULL CALF 





The Lakeside Herd~ 


& yearling bull, extra for show 
Now offers ring; dam, 4year Jr., made 
25.26 lbs. Dam of sire carries four world’s 
records for age, and 17 dams in pedigree 
average 26.58 lbs. in 7 days. 
Also a bull calf in whose pedigree are 
2% dams, whose records averaged 26 Ibs. 
These are the kind to breed from, and 
also for the show ring. 


E. A. POWELL 
904 West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Here Is Your Chance 


Bull calf born Dec. 
wo: individual. dunt, Hite sine sire in Rine stthe + A . 


<a 2ad, who recently sold wa 
pom Beets, who ina Wook gave 620 Tbe of mith 











Born April 1, 191i. white in color. His dam pounds of butter. 
aod urea gain average Sb Daigo a Gays. Sd W. A. CARR, Tully, N. Y. 
MULE-FOOT SWINE 
Chio Herd of Mule-F ooted H Ries, fs are prise winners 
any sere came ner. hat ats fs ee Be eset noes ans Rese ree 
and can fill ordere of an not related. tor parutuiaze and inventignie’an Sat 
JOHA H. oOMLAr, Box B, ° r, oMto. 

















C. @. FISHER & O., co.insvitte, ome. 











Silver Strain 0.1.0. Swine Ei 


JESSE CARRIER. FULTON, 





BERKSHIRE SWINE 





KENOTIN FARM 
BERKSHIRES 


Profitable brood sows for eale. Also choice fall boars 

























for a few hours of your time. 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE 


YOUNG BERKSHIRE 


BOARS 


Ficct chews, ©. A. MAYES & 6O., 
A Berkshire or Duroc 
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veh POLAND: GHINAS 15 
PRICE BROS. RR No.3, Lima, Ohle iz 
Poland-Chinas 2.02).2.°° 3% | 
Price $35. Fali page either sex. 

L.. ©. MeLaughliin, Pleasantville, Ohie 


PUROO-JERSEY SWINE e. 
GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD or or DUROC- : 
JERSEYS wien W. Bort Plain, H. %. 4 


D.H. DREISBACH, Kingston, Onie 
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DORSETS Hawes] 


iret Prize as "Get of Sire at 
0 irgiuia State 
1910. We also bred and exhibited 








ewe and ram at 
w. 1. MINER, Om CnanY, taw Sauk 
Please mention thie paper in your reply. 














SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


se eee cea 


mr ae 


PINEHURST foe penis 
4 a is 


Sanentad Gio mS 
SRMOPSRINES fori 




















At wholesale prices 
ELWOOD AKIN, AUBURN, N. Y. 


SHETLAND Aap Gott. cole 


Printed list tree. F. Stewart, 
POULTRY BREEDERS 


For Sale eee 
Ras C, White Leghorns 1 conte per a 


Jno. Buckler, Sapt., Pittsfield, 


FOWLS AND EGGS FOR SALE Rees ‘rom. _ 
Pes A By 
two ige, $2.25 ¢ 
BR. HB. : adn amagen ber Sisk 
























































i Boy This aay 
POTATO DIGGER 


ng.very ders le, light draft, easy 

on nog eaenhg positively best potato diguer 

on market. .Fully guaranteed—still priced 

low. Get free book on Diggers, Pickers and 
ii ,Avery,Ohio. 











on | 








tof the ground 
n perfect condi- 
Our Two- 
Horse Elevator 
Digger saves 
a time in your har- 
vesting. and saves money on your own crop 
We invite comparison with any others, 


es at funnet facce| | The Concrete Dairy Is the 





etc., on 
CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO. Clean Dairy 


59 Chicago Ave. Hammond, Ind. 

Real, genuine cleanliness is an absolute necessity in 
—— your dairy if you want to get the most money out of 
KILLS ALL TICKS your stock. 

ONE DIPPING You can hose out your concrete barn as often as clean- 
years experience prove truth ofthe liness demands —and with very little expenditure of 
Setement. Every tick and alt absolutely time and labor. You save enough in manure to pay 

70 ro) e r Di ip for your concrete barn over and over again. 

R Things made of concrete are fireproof and everlasting improve- 
ee ee tank ts Shectad ments. Every farmer should build of concrete wherever possible. 
and im eaysoves qualtty 06 week, Perfect skin tonic. 
a 88 million rheeD pemens o ee Write for any of the following special plans and instructions: 
“preset gel Det 80s 100 gal Det S178” (2) Plans for Sidewalks 


’ Ask your druggist or write (2) Plans for Troughs 
(3) Plans for Porches and Steps 


Write us for information on any kind of concrete work. 
We will write you individually, giving full instructions 
for getting best results. This service is free. The 
only expense to you will be the postage used in writing 
us; address the nearest office of the Company. 


UNIVERSAL ‘tiie’ COMPANY 


CHICAGO PITTSBURG MINNEAPOLIS 
72 West Adams St. Frick Buliding Security Bank 


Annual ponent asearate santa! Barrels 
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THE BOOK OF ALFALFA 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY co. History, Cultivation and Merits. Its Uses as a Forage and Fertilizer. The appearance of the 

451 FOURTH AVENYVE PITTSBURG, PA. HON. F. D. COBURN’S little book on Alfaifa a few years ago has been as profit revelation to 
thousands of farmers throughout the country and the increasing demand for still moré informa 

= on the cern ogg has induced the author to prepare the present volume. which is, by far, the 
FREE 200-PAGE BOOK authoritative, complete and valuable work on this forage crop published anywhere. i 
"by State. Accurate in- printed on fine paper and illustrated with many full-page photographs that were taken with the 

especial view of their relation to the text. 336 pages. 6%x9 inches. Bound in cloth, with gold 

stamping. I¢ is unquestionably the handsomest agricultural reference book that has ever So 


Farms for Rent. Address STATE issued, Price, postpaid, 
IMMIGRATION, Room 221, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn OBANGE JUDD COMPANY, Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 


9 help 5 H His Book 
It’s his only salesman—the —— one he can hire—the best and cheapest one you can buy 
a Buggy from. No dealer, jobber, or salesman makes a cent profit on any Buggy Phelps 
sells you direct from factory—you make the saving, amounting to $25.00 to $75.00. according 
to the kind of Buggy you buy. 
In this Book Pheips takes you through his factory—the largest of its kind in the world— 
shows you with big photographs everything about a Buggy 


from the white unpainted Split Hickory to the finished 
product—telis you how he makes them all to order— 


giving you many options as to finish — trimming — 
upholstery, etc. RD 4 
a 2 
Split Hickory Buggies /\ 
30 Days’ Free Road Test — 2 Years’ Guarantee ° 
all trade-marked Vehicles—the highest grade that’s made \ j Py a. vay 
‘+ 











—Auto Seat Buggies, Runabouts, Surreys, Carriages, Driv. 

ing Core. © Spring Wagons. Seat variety to cpones = 

from Buggies in this ook than you would fin VF 

in 10 Big Towns or in 25 Dealers’ Stores. PS 
This Book will- post you how to select the best 


Buasy what you ought to pa —and on the latest style S—7/ 7 ww 
ey One Rn ah pg RN EAS gr Ke SISK A 


pom Za 


address on a postal card. 


BS Rie Don. Beach Be. Co., Station 4,Colambus, O b, 
0 tathe World Selling Direct toConsumer 








GENERAL MARKETS 
[From ‘Page 781] 


slow and prices nominally unchangeé 
Turkeys bring 30@60c p 1b, broj 


squabs, dry-packed 50@60c p pr, or. 


30@40c p 1b, - Western dry- -packed 29° 
@21c p pr, fowls 14@15%c, roosters: 
9%c, spring ducks 1l7c, prime white: 


squabs sree 6 to 10 Ibs to dog 


$1.75@ 
Vegetables 


At New York, asparagus is in light 


receipts and meeting an active de. 
mand at higher prices, green sells at 


$2@2.75 p doz bchs, white $1.50@2.25 4 


Cabbages are in good demand ange 
firm and Carolina bring $1@2 p cra,@ 


Va $1.50@2. Cauliflower ts gener @ 


ally poor and sells at 30@75c p bskt, @ 
eggplant $1@1.50 p bx, beans, wax or 


green $1@2 p bskt, carrots, southern, 
$2@4 p 100 bchs, old $1.75@2.25 Di 


bbl, Fla sweet corn $1@2 p case, let- ? 


tuce, southern 25@75c p bskt, native | 


$1 @2. 25 p bbl or 50c@$1 p bskt, peas 
50c @$1.50 p bskt, parsley $1@3. 50 p- 


bbl, radishes 35@75c p 100 bchs, ro- fr 


maine $1.50@2 p bbl, squash, 


$1.50@2.25 p bbi, new Wc@$l p & = 


bu, turnips, rutabaga $2@2.25 p bbl, 
white $1@2 p 100 bchs, tomatoes $1.56 
@3 p 6-bskt carrier. 

Wool 


At New Yor, a generally improved 
feeling has invaded the wool market, 


while mill conditions continue bad % 


and tariff legislation is by no meang 
settled. <A fair amount of wool has 
changed hands between dealers and 
manufacturers at prices slightly ad- 
vanced from the monotonous level of 
the past few weeks. No change is re- 
corded in the O situation, and farm- 
ers are asking as high as 21c for 


some of their wool, but Boston buyers @ 


still think 18c for medium, 15c for 
fine, and 14c for rejections is all they 
will give. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF OHOICE CREAMERIES 

New York Boston Dhicaail 

24 @ 25 22 @ 23 
4 


29 27% 
1909. 28% @27 28@ 25% 
--22 @2 33 23% 20 @ 22 


Butt 


At New York, the market has taken =] 


on a much firmer tone and prices ad- 


vanced slightly. The strength of the = 


market lies mainly in speculative de- 


mand. Not all the butter that has” 
been bought speculatively is for stor- © 
age. Some is undoubtedly intended ~ 
for a short hold in the expectation ™ 
that a profit may be realized soon, ~ 
The choicest quality of cmy butter in” 


tubs. in large quantities, sellsa: high” 
as 25@26c Ib. Very good lots are 
quoted at @24c, dairy 22@24%c. 


At Chicago, a moderate business is x 


being transacted and demand is large- 


ly to supply immediate consumptive | 


wants. - Price remained at the samé 
level for choice cmy butter in tubs in 


large lots for the past few weeks, | 


Cheese 


At New York, at unchanged quo- 4 


tations the market holds steady, % 


but trade is not very active 


and the general tone is dulk@ 
The very finest lines of  flats® 
which come within the grade of spe= 5 


cials are held firmly, but the busines5 


doing at 10%c p lb is limited. Avg 


erage fcy small colored are freely of 
fered at about 10c. The market om] 
large colored is firm, exporters. beim 

willing to take hold at 10c for any 
thing fcy. Small white meet a a mod-% 
erate demand at 9%c. + 

At. Cuba, N ¥, May 24, ruling prices 
is 9%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, trade keeps up fairl) 
so no accumulations are recorded if; 
stock. Twins are quoted as high a3) 
15%e p ib, daisies 11%c, young® 
America and longhorn i2c, Swiss 1 


@15c, limburger 10% @1 2%c,. brick ; 


9@ 10c. 


OHTIO—At Cleveland, old potatoes 
have a dowhward tendency. New) 
stock plentiful. Cabbage rather scarce= 
and high. Light receipts of poultry 
with a good demand. Eggs quice 
Grain unsteady. Cmy butter 23% 
24c p Ib, dairy 17c, eggs 1544 @18e 
doz, live fowls 14c p ib. Old potato 
40 @ 45c =p cabbage $3.25@3.50 
cra, rhubarb 15@20c p doz, cucu® 
bers 115@1.25 p bskt, ie 

50c p doz, ‘maple syrup 
ga. 


, 





~ 





BY JAMES B. DUNCAN 

WN ALMOST every household there 

is someone who is handy with 

tools. There is no more destrable 

4 for this constructive ability than 

of furniture. Even those who 

we had no instruction in manual 

ming will often be very greatly 

prised when, after constructing 

s simple piece, they realize how 

h they really can do. A general 

of some very attractive shelves 

is shown, while the views of. the 

working drawing give the necessary 

dimensions. Before proceeding with 

4 work, @ careful study should be 

: to these drawings, and the or- 

; of construction and relation of 

"ihe various pieces should be pictured 
Sia the mind. 

In the use of all edge tools, if you 

Swould avoid cracks and splitting, be 

Mpatient, and do not attempt to re- 

Pmove wood too rapidly, although 





FRONT 
Plan of the Shelves 


tools should be always kept 
With perfectly sharp edges. There is 
mech marking out to do, and as this 
Must be accurately done, a good 
Sharp pencil should always be at 
Rand. In sandpapering it is est to 
‘wrap the paper around a block, as 
‘the result is more uniform than when 
/ ihe paper is supported by the hand 
4 e Pine. is the usual lumber used 
"a home construction, as it is easiest 
» worked, and looks well when stah 4d. 
‘The three shelves, which are iden- 
; in every particular, should be 
othiy finished, giving particular 
ation to the ends, as these are 

bie through the side strips. In 

to fit around the four corners 

the uprights, the four corners of 
must be notched out. These 

hts, after having been cut to 

h, smoothly finished and the 
rners rubbed Gown very -lightly 
[wih sandpaper, should have the lo- 
)Sation of the shelves marked on them 
~ then have the holes bored for 
ethe screws. From half-inch wood cut 
four brackets of such a length 


a 
Re 
a 


e 





The Shelves Completed 


to fit closely between the two up- 

i of each end. -Six little side 
measuring one-fourth by one 

; are required, which should be 
_ ~ 8 top and pointed on their ends. 
| 40 assembling, f$ake a hole in the 
of each shelf, and carefully try 
Screws so as to make sure that 
a not split the shelf when 

me. E 


be the brackets in position, and 

them by giue and a small wire 
at two of the corners. In at- 
me the side 


sired finish. To conceal the heads of 
the screws in front, similar nails 
should be driven in as close to the 
screws as possible and directly above 
them. If preferred, wooden buttons 
may be set over the head of each 
screw and held by means of glue. In 
order to hang these shelves a small 
hole should be bored in the upper 
ends of each of the back uprights. 

These shelves require the following 
pieces of- dressed lumber: The 
shelves, three pieces 1 by 9% by 
37%; back. uprights, two pieces 1 by 
2 by 35; front uprights, two pieces 1 
by 2 by 24) side strips, six pieces 

Later we shall print another article 
by Mr Duncan, telling how to make 
an attractive hall seat. 
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Hot Weather Comfort 


BY MAET WENTWORTH 


W ‘tam the young woman of the 





family wanted to try some ex- 

periments for making ‘\itchen 
work lighter on the farm, her con- 
servative mother feared “whet the 
neighbors would say,” but finally by 
tact and persuasion several reforms 
were instituted. The clever girl care- 
fully kept-account of the cost of the 
supplies under both systems, as well 
as the increased. satisfaction of the 
family, and in one season her mother 


* was an enthusiastic advocate of the 


1” «, fer their housework was great- 
ly lessened. 

First of all, the young lady made 
a fireless cooker, a crude affair filled 
with hay, but it answered the pur- 
pose, and into this went the foods 
for the dinner and supper. [If she 
had had plenty of money she would 
have bought the cooker, but as it 
was, she wished to manage everything 
so that her parents would be won 
over by the economical idea as well 
as the labor-saving one. It was easy 
t show her mother that the ch 
pieces of meat and the “side po 


combinations used up every bit 
the meat from the 
butcher’s cost about half what it usu- 


froning. <A young 
neighborhood who could not boast 
a. old-fashioned stove cleverly con- 
trived a furnace for washing in t 
back yard with a few bricks and the 
top of an a aes stove, but it did 


be the family 

ly demanded . light, refreshing 
things, instead of- the heavy ones. 
And when to the decreased cost of 
living was added the fact that the 
afternoons were free. from work, the 
mistress of the farm surrendered 
without condition, 

It is a mistaken notion to think one 
must have a great deal of money to 
take comfort on the farm in hot 
weather. Money will buy better 
things than young people can make, 
to be sure, and with plenty of money 
it is possible to buy things prepared 
in town, easily prepared materials for 


White seersucker : 
, ean be abol- 


y 

ished, much cleaning saved by work- 
ing on the porch and using the porch 
for a sitting room, and many other 
things done that will 
dens for the hottest time of the 
and the hardest on the farm. With 
the return of cooler weather one 
go back to the frills and starch 
the elaborate desserts, but in harvest 
time a vacation from hard work can 
be easily managed and will be appre- 
- yt by every member of the farm 

ome. 





Work 


BY HARRY J. KORB 


my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or } 
roaring market-place or tranqu 
reom, 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my ; my , mot my 


This work cam best be done in the right 
Then shefi I sce it not too great, nor 

my spirit and to prove my 
Th os greet the ldabor- 
ful turn, when the long shad- 


a fall 
At eventide. to and love and rest, 


I know me my work is best. 








relieve the bur-. 
) -ar’ 


is - - - 
we. Te nage in to ie ae 
coat segtthans” Ene pevteentes” pene an 
er. : 
tern of this coat costs 50 cents. Enis 


coat comes in both infant's and the 
1 to 3-year-old size. 


How to Order 


Order by number of our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, this office. 


BY M. GAUSS 





This morning half a bottle of India 
ink tipped over on our new rug. My 
cousin who was writing wet the ink» 
spot thoroughly and then used biot- 
ting paper until no more ink would 
come: out. He then sent for a basin 
of water with a teaspoonful of soda 
disssolved in it. He took the rug up, 
folded the damaged part into a cone 
with the ink spot at the apex, point- 
ing downward, so {t would not 
with wetting and proceeded pa 
to wash it. 

The ink then ran down into the 
bowl, and as often as the water be- 
came black, it was ; not 
else was done. The method was 
to me, but I had a fixed conviction 
that only the “surplus” ink would 
come out by merely washing. After 
two hours’ work the spot was scarce- 
ly perceptible in the area of damp- 
ness. The rug was spread on the 
floor, blot under the spot, —~ 
and more blo paper over, he 
into it with fatirons. Now ugh 
the ink spot can be traced on the 
under side, I cannot find it myself, in 
the mottled pattern. 





BY ELIZA BBADISH 


The music game helps for 
an evening’s entertainment. Cards 
containing a little story are passed 
around. There are several blank 
places in the story to be filled In by 
the company. These blauks are : 
songs to be played en the piano, ee 

ie wit: = 
guess 


the 











- RICHARD WHITNEY’S MOTHER } 


A Story of Love, Pathos and A Reunion 


gentle, patient face, 

beneath its haio of silver 

hair, seemed to make sin- 

gularly fine the simple, 

lowly act of sweeping, as 

she moved her broom with 

and almost caressing stroke 

along the smooth, rarrow boards of 

the vine-trellised porch. When she 

had finished her task and gathered 

the scant dust into a large pan, she 

placed her broom against the house 

wall and with a little sigh of content 

seated herself in the rocking chair, 

from where a view was to be had of 

a stretch of graveled path and the 
sunbathed garden beyond. 

She closed her eyes restfully and it 
was only a few moments before her 
head nodded: and she had _§ fallen 
asleep, soothed by the nervading fra- 
grance of honeysuckle and_ the 
warmth of a broad shaft of sunlight 
that had pierced the leaves and crim- 
son-petaled flowers and laid its edge- 
less blade across her folded, wrinkled 
hands. 

A man came quickly up_ the 
graveled walk, but seeing the sleep- 
ing woman he-paused abruptly, hesi- 
tated a moment, then crossed the ir- 
regular strip of lawn formed by a 
sharp turn of the path and putting 
back the trellised porch vines, stud- 
ied her face awhile, cilently and in- 
tently. 

He came around now to ,the steps, 
against which he trod sharply, wak- 
ing the sleeping woman. She started 
up in alarm, but recognizing her visi- 
to ,. made a little half curtsy. 

“Pardon me, Margaret, for break- 
ing in on your nap, but is Mrs Cham- 
bers or her niece at home?” 

“No, sir; the ladies have gone for 
a drive.” 

“Will they 
know?” 

“I do not know, sir.” 

“Ah!” the man bit his mustache, 
meditatively. 

“If you will wait a moment, I will 
ask Miss Alice’s maid when they will 
return.” 

“No, no! don’t trouble yourself. It 
is nothing!” He stepped forward, 
emilingly. “Pardon me! There is 
some sort of bug on your shoulder. 
No, it is only a raveling.”” He brushed 
it off and as he did so his hand, 
seemingly by accident, put by the 
woman’s white locks at her neck. 
“No, I won’t wait. Tell Mrs Cham- 
bers that I inquired after her health, 
and—that will be all.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

The man turned and descended the 
steps, going down the walk with smil- 
ing face and erect body. Margaret 
watched him until he had passed 
through the gate, then pong | up her 
dustpan and broom went into. the 
house. A little later she reappeared 
with a mop and pail of warm water 
and began to mop the porch lightly. 

Two ladies entered the gate and 
came up the graveled path The 
elder walked with the aid of a cane, 
a massive-featured woman with a 
great quantity of faded, yellow curls. 
Her eyes were fixed on the ground 
and she nodded at intervals without 
speaking, as her companion talked 
animatedly. The latter was a beau- 
tiful girl with brown hair and clear, 
blue eyes. She was hatless and car- 
ried a book and parasol in her hand. 

They were about to pass indoors, 
when Margaret spoke. “Oh, ma’am, 
Mr Craig just called and asked after 
your health.” 

“Thank you, Margaret.” Mrs Cham- 
bers’ features relaxed 2 moment, tes- 
tifying that her sternness of expres- 
sion was due more to ill health than 
to a cold temperament. “Mr Craig is 
very thoughtful.” 

She went indoors, followed by her 
niece. The latter almost immediate- 
ly returned, seated herself with ‘her 
book on the porch. “It won’t disturb 
you for me to sit nere and read, will 
it garet?” she asked. 

woman looked around, ra- 
diantly. “Oh, M Alice, don’t talk 
of ane me! I only. wish i hadn’t 
inn Rs 2 so I could cane iS 
‘ore you return an 

ae to disturb you" 


return soon, do you 


By Lawrence Wilson 


good to me that my heart never gets 
tired.”’ 

“I am glad of that, Margaret,” 
smiled the girl, opening her book. 

Margaret regarded the volume long- 
ingly. “It must be nice to know how 
to read, Miss Alice. I never could 
read.” She sighed and resumed her 
mopping. “I suppose you think me 
very ignorant?” 

“I think you very good and patient, 
Margaret, and that is more than to 
be able to read.” 

“Thank you, Miss Alice.” 

The girl now began to read and 
Margaret gave her whole attention to 
her mopping. When she had gone 
the length of the porch, she placed 
her mop in the pail and carried the 
pail to the door. There she _ hesitated 
so long that the girl looked up. 

“Excuse me, Miss Alice, for dis- 
turbing you, but—but is that one of 
Mr Whitney’s books?” 

“Yes, Margaret, this is his new bock 
and it is splendid. As soon as I have 
read it, I shall let Janet take it and 
perhaps you can persuade her to read 
it to.you, like she did his other book.” 

“Oh, thank you, Miss Alice! thank 
you!” The face beneath the silver 
hair lighted up radiantly, and Marga- 
ret’s wrinkled hands trembled with 
eagerness, as she them 
gether. 

“Why, Margaret!” exclaimed the 
girl. “TI do believe you take more 
interest in Mr Whitney’s books than 
either aunt or I do.” 

“Oh no, Miss Alice, it is not such 
an intelligent interest! I like them 
just because you do, and because Mr 
Whitney takes such an interest in 
you.” 

A soft glow suffused the oval face 
“You should have been an author 


clasped to- 


seated himself, when his eyes fell on 
the title of the volume that the girl 
had been reading. 

“Mr Whitney, won’t you pay my 
judgment the compliment of asking 
me what I think of your novel?” 

“Have you read it through—so 
soon?” 

“Indeed I have! Twice!” 

“Ah! Well, what do you think of 
it, Miss Rogers?” 

“I think it wonderfully fine. It has 
swept me away as if I were a little 
boat and it the great blue sea.” 

“Now, that is a very pretty compli- 
ment, and I am glad you feel that I 
have improved some. You were rath- 
er severe with my former volume.” 

“IT didn’t mean to be severe! In- 
deed, I didn’t! That is, not un- 
thoughtfully severe; but your other 
book was so—so elemental in theme 
and so stern.” The tone of her voice 
carried a sincere apology for ‘her 
words. “While this novel—why, it is 
filled with all the amenities of cul- 
ture and spirit.” 

The man did not reply, but taking 
the book into his hands, turned its 
leaves, musingly. 

“There is one question I wish to 
ask you, Mr Whitney, if I am priv- 
ileged to do so. This character you 
have drawn—this Mrs Lambert— 
have you ever known such a lady, or 
is she wholly an ideal type? Why I 
ask is, she is just the dearest, sweet- 
est soul that I have ever met with, 
read about or imagined, and you must 
know I am _ extravagantly fond of 
elderly ladies.” 

The man returned the volume to 
the girl and when he spoke it was 
in a changed mood. 

“Mrs Lambert is a portrait of my 
mother, Miss Rogers; that is, an ideal 


Some of Our Happy Children and Their Pets 
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yourself, Margaret; you have so much 
imagination.” 

Margaret did not reply, but glanced 
down the graveled walk, with a little 
exclamation of alarm, then taking up 
her pail and mop she hurried in- 
doors; The girl also looked down the 
path, and became suddenly absorbed 
in her book. 

A man came up the path to the 
porch. His features were rugged and 
homely, yet about them there was a 
fine mature strength of character and 
intellect, remarkable in a man of 
thirty. As he saw the girl his face 
lighted up, rather about the eyes than 
the mouth. Richard Whitney was 
rarely known to smile: He lifted his 
hat and spoke, and the: girl looked 
about with a slight,. assumed start. 

“May I come up, Miss Rogers?” 

“Certainly.” 
| The man drew up a chair and 


portrait of what I love to imagine my 
mother to be.” His eyes were with- 
drawn from the sensitive, delicate- 
colored oval face of the girl and rested 
now on the sun-bathed garden. “As 
well as I can judge, I must have been 
about four or five years old when a 
big, blaek-haired man enticed me into 
a carriage. and that was the last I 
ever saw of my mother. I can recall 
that I lived with her in a great house 
by a river and that she had blue 
eyes and brown hair, and, young as I 
was, there must have been a remark- 
able bond of love and sympathy be- 
tween us, for her gentle ways have 
lived; with me through all the years 
since then. “My father IT cannot re- 
eall, but I have a dim remembrance 
of a man’s portrait hanging on a 
green-papered wall, and of my mother 
lifti me up in her arms and telling 
me it was my beavendie picture, 


and that he had been drowned | 
seeking to rescue a friend.” Wh 
ney’s eyes resought those of the 

as he continued: “My life until 
cently has been one of terrible lon 
liness and poverty, and the mem 
of my mother, apart from my 
ings, my only consolation. Natu 

I have perhaps too greatly ideg 

her in this portrait of Mrs Lam 
giving her qualities which she 

not have possessed, but yet I love 
think of her as made up of all sw 
ness, all charity, ail culture, anda 
hope that some day—” the n 
voice, became suddenly tense, perk 
to keep from breaking—‘“I hope tha 
some day I may find that great hous 
by the river and meet this litte 
woman who gave me the gift of life? 

The girl let her eyes fall to 
volume in her lap. “I am sure, 
Whitney, the mother of the man’ 
can write as you write and who 
won such unquestionable fame as 
have won, must have been a very 
markable woman. I hope you maye 
find her soon.” i 

“I thank you, Miss Rogers.” Whitt 
ney stared dejectedly at the floom 
“They say the world is small, ( 
sooner or later we meet with thom 
we are seeking, but I have not fow 
it so. I have made every effort @ 
find my mother, but I have fow 
neither her nor her grave.” ; 

He was silent for a few momen 
while the girl glanced timidly at 
rugged features, then he threw ba¢ 
his shoulders, casting off his somb 
mood, and his face lit up with one é 
his rare smiles. : 

There was a slight noise behing 
them and the girl glanced toward 
the half-opened window at her lefee 
Margaret was standing near it, just 
within the room, seemingly inthe 
of listening, but as she saw the eé 
of the girl turned upon her in gentié 
reproof, she quickly withdrew. 
wards, the girl recalled that the 
sound which had directed her attetiey 
tion to Margaret was that of ong 
weeping softly. a 

* * * * a s 

Mrs Ghambers’ faded yellow c 
and drooping shoulders were in stro 
contrast to the crisp black hair ang 
erect figure of Herbert Craig, star 
ing beside her with his silk hat in 
hand. She did not look up as 
spoke, but her eyes followed the po 
of her cane as it traced meaning 
arcs in the gravel of the garden ¥ 

“I deeply regret, Herbert, that 
are not to marry my niece. Until 
Mr Whitney came into her life I ¥ 
confident she would consent to ye 
suit. 

“IT thank you for your, sympathy 
Mrs Chambers, and I see now that® 
have but myself to blame. I sho 
have told sooner what I know, 
perhaps her pride would h 
checked this—this infatuation.” 

“You speak in riddles, Herbert.” 

“My dear Mrs Chambers, woll 
you approve of their engagement # 
you should learn that this man WH 
ney is of low birth?” Mrs Chamb 


arose and leaned®heavily on her ¢ 


while Craig continued: “I beg ya 
do not agitate yourself, but I kn 
your pride and I cannot believe ti 
you would give your consent for i 
to marry a man whose own mot 
has been a servant in your househ@® 
for three years.” 3 

There was a cold smile on C 
face when he spoke again. “I ad 
that his novels have made him mi 
famous and that he’s no fool, 
consider the impropriety of your 
allying herself with a man of 
low birth.” 

“His mother a servant in my ho 
hold! Who is the woman?” 

“Your Margaret.” 

Mrs Chambers would have 48 
arisen, but Craig placed his hand} 
her shoulder, restraining her. “I 
that you don’t excite yourself.” J 

“How do you:know this? It is 
credible!” 

“It prin oj hard to credit, Dus 
have a te progt of the wht 
matter.” 

“I cannot but think you are 
taken, Herbert. Margaret his mo 
My servant! Why, no, this Mrs 
bert in his last novel is a port 
his mother. He was stolen as 4 ch 
but his people were wealthy and ¢ 
tured.” 


“He has drawn with a free iil 


. 





he may believe it; but the facts 
yery different. His mother was a 
nmon, uneducated servant in a 
thy household, and he was mis- 
for the son of that household 
kidnaped. Her husband was a 
mrdener.” 
= “This is 


ge news!” 


strange news, Herbert; 
Mrs Chambers shook 
head drearily. “But surely he 
’* know the truth! He would 
at allow his mother to remain a 
ant.” 
/ “He may or may not know, but 
See woman knows he is her son.” 
/ “Tell me, how came you by this 
"enowledge.” 
Margaret as @ young woman 
a servant of my people and it 
1 that her son was mistaken for 
stolen. He has thrust himself 
Pinto my place as a child, and now he 
“h succeeded in infatuating the 
[ @oman I hoped to marry. Naturally 
Ee object. What man wouldn’t under 
Pahe circumstances?” 
© “Give me your arm, 
with Margaret, 


i= indoors and talk 

Bis own mother, you say!” And its 
Puaiher a common gardener! It is in- 
edible.” 

Mrs Chaicbers fell into a profound 
milence, which Craig thought it best 
mot to interrupt until they had 
iyeached the house steps. 

*“Shall I stay?’ he then asked. 

“Yes, I shall need you, Herbert. It 
[will be a very great ordeal.” 
> “What will be a very great ordeal, 
unt?” demanded Mrs Chambers’ 
niece, rising from her seat on the 
"porch, where her presence had not 

noticed. 

Mrs Chambers and her companion 

S atarted, and the girl looked from One 
"a the other. Suddenly she clasped 
Sher hands. ‘“Is—is anyone sick?’ she 


ES 


Herbert; I will 


‘pleaded. 
© "No, Alice, there is nothing to be 
Salarmed about.” Mrs Chambers ad-_ 
Dressed Craig. “Will you go in and 
Saelephone to Mr Whitney to come over 
mmediately. I will follow in a mo- 

) ment.” 
why- should you look so 
fangely and send for Mr Whitney?” 

“IT think we have found his mother, 
Alice.” 

“His mother!” 

“Yes,” 

“Oh I am so giad! se glad! I~” 
Pte words died on the girl’s lips as 
he saw the look that came into her 
@unt’s face. 

“J fear, dear, it may prove a great 
disappointment to Mr Whitney.” 

» “Oh, aunt, his mother is not dead?” 
| eried the girl in alarm. 

“No, not dead; but different—far 
@iferent from what he has thought 
“ther as being. And yet,” Mrs Cham- 
: spoke to herself rather than to 
5s niece, “and yet she is a very good 
> Woman.” 
q [Concluded Next Week.] 


Happy Time House 


BY ELOISE 


: ELL, our gypsy festival was a 
- grand success. It was just one 
‘ pink and gorgeous strawberry 
(dream! People came from the other 
houses and the boys from the acad- 
*my, and everybody was happy and 
» the cooking and serving were all that 
@nyone could ask. We made a good 
» bit of money, and everyone wants us to 
» @y it again. The gypsy feature was 2 
© Splendid attraction, and as fof fortune 
= telling——Jeans has a perfectly stretchy 
SaMagination, and she was just the 
' Tlingest gypsy! 
fit is just plain hot summer weather 
a; y, and I can think of nothing but 
Vacation and home. Soon I shall see 
= ™@y father and mother. ° It has been 
ich a lovely year here at Happy- 
yume, but after all, there is nothing 
puee being with your own ~ people, 
sen I think that all this time they 
; e€ been three thousand miles away 
| from me, it makes me shiver. What 
m = anything had happened to any of 
|= But nothing did! Only a few 
weeks now before we shall be to- 
pSether again. I’ve always been 80 
Sled Pandora didn’t let that last little 
»-Sfeature out of the basket. - It’g.only 
© 8 fairy story, of course, but still I 
© to imagine it is true. If we could 
me ahead, just what is going to hap- 
Pen, perhaps it might save us lots of 
uble, but them on the other hand, 
"much we might have to worry! 
use it is just as Miss Bailey says, 
mities and accidents are bound to 
PPen to everyone sooner ‘or later, 
f it doesn’t do a bit of- good to be 
the time thinking about uncer- 
— es. There are so many things 
P enjoy in this great beautiful world, 





h of us ought grasp every chance “} 


at-comes, she says. By that she did 
#mean just selfish pleasure, but big, 
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full life where cninzmont consists of 
work and play and ught for others 
in addition to the happiness others 
bring into ‘our lives. ‘ihe talked to us 
quite seriously, one day when we were 
talking about what we should do 
when we wéfe through school, And 
the theme of all her talk was, ‘Keep 
busy.” ; 

“No -matter what comes to you, 
“girls,” she said, “remember that the 
busy, useful life is the contented one. 
Never let time hang heavy on your 
hands, Do not think by this I mean 
work all the time. You can keep busy 
resting, you know, when your body 
needs it, or your mind demands it. 
Let your sleeping time, or your hours 
of relaxation be a part of the daily 
program. You haven’t any more right 
to neglect your rest than you have 
your business. Keep things evenly 
balanced. There is a quality of mind 
we call balance. The older you grow 
the more easily you will ‘understand 
this term, and you will see, too, -how 
necessary it is to success and health 
to be what we call well balanced. 
You can see for yourselves, that it 
means evening things up—enough of 
work, encugh of pleasure, enough of 
serious thought, enough of fun, and 
so on. I want my girls to be bright, 
happy, all-around, splendid woman. 

It helps you so to have people talk 
like that te you! You feel your con- 
fidence in yourself growing and swell- 
ing until it seems as though, no mat- 
ter what you attempt, you simply can’t 
fail! You want to be big and fine and 
splendid! You say to yourself, ‘Well, 
if anyone like Miss Bailey says that 
about me, it would be terrible to dis- 
appoint her!” 

And the more IL thought of it, the 
more it came to me that there are so 
many girls like us, that do not have 
Miss Bailey, or anyone else to help 
them and encourage them about their 
plans and the really grown-up things 
we all think about. It must be so 
lonesome! And when Alice and [I 
knew that this diary was going to be 
printed, so that hundreds of people 
would read it every week, we planned 
to make it just full of things that 
would help and encourage. We would 
pass along all that Miss Bailey taught 
us here at Happytime, whether it was 
cooking and housekeeping, or talks 
like the one I have just written down. 
And, of course, our good times and 
frolics, because it would be too poky 
if it were all about sérious things. 


{To Be Continued by Alice.] 
A Puzzle 


Three-fourths of a cross, 

And a circle complete; 

A straight up-stands, 

Where two semicircles -neet: 

A right angle triangle 

Which stands upon feet 

Two semicircles 

And a circle complete. 

What word does this make? The 
answer will be printed next week. It 
may help you a little to tell you that 
it represents something that the 
Young Folks’ Editor hopes none of 
his boys use. 


Another Camping Party 


On the twenty-fifth of last June a 
party of 10 young fellows started out to 
try camp life for a while. There were 
really 15 campers, counting the fathers 
and mothers of some of the boys 
who went with us on this trip. It 
was noon when we arrived and soon 
everybody was busy fixing up a bunga- 
low in which we were to live while 
in camp. ~The large living room was 
filled with books, papers and games, 
caps and goats adorned the walls, 
and fishing tackle were put in order. 

“Who's ready for a swim?” called 
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after 
was over, ’ 

“I,” shouted all the other campers, 
and in a short time, shore clothes were 
exchanged for bathing suits, and two 
strong of arms propelled the 
boats, while in. the stern prow 
sat draped. figures looking like young 
Indians in red and gray blankets. The 
bathing end of the lake was a quarter 
of a mile away. Splashi dashing, 
screaming and diving the campers 
dropped out of the boats into the lake, 
and for a half hour formed circles 
in the water, blew great water spouts 
and practiced fancy strokes. 

“Do you suppose anyone 
climbed that highest peak?” 

Jesse, who was the leader in ali our 
sports. 

“Let’s do it,” said Bert. 

We planned a trip immediately, and 
started right after dinner. We wound 
around the shore of the lake for some 
distance, and then struck into the 
wooded land at our left. Here and 
there the boys blazed the trees, “to 
find their way back in this trackless 
country,” they said. At last we came 
to an open space with only bushes 
near us, and after going a little far- 
ther on we reached the summit. After 
spending some time on what we 
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Serpentine Crépe 





styled Lookout Mountain, we wended 
cur way back to camp, tired and hun- 
gry, but happy for all of that. It is 
not necessary to give a detailed ac- 
count of how we spent the 10 days 
of camp life. Each day was crowded 
full of pleasure. Hunting, fishing. 
rowing and swimming occupied most 
of our time,and in the evening games 
of various kinds were engaged in by 
all the campers.—[James E. Elierton, 
Age 15. 

{We are receiving some great camp- 
ing stories from our young readers, 
and will print more good ones very 
soon.—Household Editor.} 


Cupid Stung 


BY H. CARY 





Cupid once upon a bed 

Of roses laid his weary head; 
Luckless urchin, not to see 

Within the leaves a slumbering bee, 


The bee awoke with anger wild 
The bee awoke and stung the child. 
Loud and piteous are his cries; 

To Venus quick he runs, he flies. 


“O mother! I am wounded through; 
I die in pain, in sooth I do! 
Stung by some angry little thing, 
Some serpent on a tiny wing. 

A bee it was, for once I know 
I heard a rustic call it so.” 


Thus he spake, and she the while 
Heard him with a soothing smile; 

Then said, “My infant, if so much 
Thou feel the little wild bee’s touch, 
How must the heart, ah Cupid! be— 
The hapless heart that's stung by thee?” 
{H. Cary in Gleanings in Bee Culture. 

ture. 








Young Tablers 


Dear Host: I am a little boy 10 
years old. I live on a large farm. I 
enjoy raising chickens, geese and 
ducks. I love horses and cows. I like 
to help make hay and ride the horses. 
I like to get up early and hunt the 
ducks’ eggs. I can hoe in the garden. 
I can cut weeds with a hoe. 
nicest pet is my canary bird. 
going to havea nice garden this sum- 
mer and my little brother will help 
me to cut the weeds. I think every 
little boy that lives on a farm ought to 
try to raise something.—[W. U. 


Frdm Sunshine 
Dear Host: I live in the country on 
a farm of 160 acres. I raise chickens, 
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